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- 30 LIE in a narrow wooden 
m5 box, buried in a sand-bar 
R out in the middle of the 
Bay, with a cold nor’wester 
chasing chills up your 
spinal column at the rate 
of seventy-five a minute 
and icy spray spattering in your face 
after a more particularly vicious puff— 
it may or it may not be fun, according 
to your lights. But, if alongside of you 
lies another fellow, imbued with ideas 
similar to your own and apparently un- 
conscious of the discomforts of the situ- 
ation, you grit your teeth to keep them 
from chattering, grip the gun that you 
hope you will soon have an opportunity 
to use, and take another cautious peep 
over the edge of the box at the flock of 
geese who are slowly—very slowly, in 
fact—coming nearer, and lie cheerfully 
when he asks if you are cold. Some- 
times you get a leaky box, which makes 
the situation doubly unpleasant. For a 
time you can use the bailing dish and 
keep the water below the bottom boards ; 
but when your intended victims have 
been driven within a quarter of a mile or 
so of you, you dare not show so much as 
the brim of your cap if you wish to se- 
cure a shot, and of course bailing is out 
of the question. A goose would see the 
motion of your hand at that distance in- 
stantly and then Goodbye to your hopes 
of getting a shot at that particular flock. 


They are the wariest of water-fowl and 
any unusual sight or sound will cause 
them to taboo the spot. You could not 
get them an inch closer if you tried for 
a week; there is nothing you can do 
but await the arrival of another flock in 
the Bay and take your chance with them. 
So, if you do get a leaky box, and a flock 
of geese are close by, you have to choose 
between lying in an inch of water for an 
hour or so or losing a shot, and it’s fair 
betting that you will stick it out—espe- 
cially if the decoys tHat are staked out at 
the foot and just to windward of the 
boxes set up a chatter and the old gan- 
der gives an encouraging honk or two, 
which is answered by the oncoming flock. 
That decides you. You flatten out in 
the water, forgetting that it is cold and 
that you are risking pneumonia or kin- 
dred ills. What you want now is a shot 
and you propose to have it, if you can 
keep from floating out of the box. There 
is a reaction and you wonder why you 
thought it was so cold. Then the other 
fellow whispers that they are getting 
close and you crane your neck for a look 
at them, and afterwards settle back con- 
tentedly in the water and speculate on 
how many you are going to kill—await- 
ing the sharply whispered Now! that 
means action. 

On Shinnecock Bay, away down on 
the eastern end of Long Island, they use 
methods for getting a shot at a flock of 
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geese which, while extremely simple 
when it has once been demonstrated to 
you, seem well-nigh impossible until you 
have had the evidence of your own eyes. 
Down there they call it driving geese, 
and that describes it fully. A skillful 
driver can force a flock of geese to go 
to almost any spot he selects—provided 
of course that they are not alarmed by 
outside interference during the driving 
and that there is nothing unnatural or 
out of the ordinary about the place where 
he wishes the geese to land. Wind and 
weather most naturally have to be con- 
sidered, as they do in any wild-fowl 
shooting, together with the possibilities 
of a clean drive—meaning usually 
whether any of the various oyster sloops 
(working back and forth on the oyster 
grounds in the deep water) will prevent 
the driver from piloting his none too 
willing and suspicious charges to the 
flat upon which the gunners are rigged 
out. But if you can have a couple of 
men, as I did, who know almost as much 
about what a flock of geese will do un- 
der certain circumstances as the geese 
themselves to take full charge of your 
shooting expedition, you have practi- 
cally a guarantee of success. When 
Cap’n Lan and Jimmy would come down 
from the lookout of the Pon Quogue 
Life Saving Station a half-hour or so 
after sunrise with a satisfied expression 
on their faces, the remainder of the crew 
and I would know that the chances for 
a shot were bright. It was a certainty 
that these two experts had discovered a 
flock of geese somewhere in their ra- 
dius of operations and had carefully con- 
sidered the chances. Whether it would 
be best to try Bone Point or the Sedges 
or the Old Inlet or the Bar, all had been 
carefully discussed, weather conditions 
noted, and the possibilities of interfer- 
ence from the working boats considered. 
That was the manner in which we gen- 
erally planned for the day’s shooting, 
but occasionally our plans would be per- 
fected the night before. Maybe one of 
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the surfmen, returning from his patrol, 
would remark that he had heard “ What 
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sounded like a big bunch of geese close 
up under the Sedges.” Then Cap’n Lan 
and I would pull on hip boots and sweat- 
ers and start on a tour of investigation. 

After stumbling across beach hills and 
meadows for half an hour, we would 
reach the Sedges. That is, Cap’n Lan 
would so state, and I perforce would have 
to take his word for it. If he had said we 
were on Montauk Point, I would hardly 
have cared to contradict him. Beach and 
meadow all looked alike to me in the 
darkness, and as we crouched there upon 
the sand I wondered how the Captain 
could state so positively our position. 

Then, clear and distinct above the roar 
of the surf and the splash of the little 
waves of the Bay, we could hear the 
geese “talking.” Not a honk, but a 
lower and much softer note which they 
only utter when feeling perfectly secure. 

“ They’re pretty close in,’ Cap’n Lan 
whispers. “ Sounds like a big bunch an’ 
it’s mor’n likely they’ll feed here all night 
an’ move off shore a ways toward morn- 
ing. We'd better go back to the station 
now, an’ be mighty careful not to make 
any noise. If they hear us an’ get up 
we won't get a shot at that flock to- 
morrow. That’s sure!” So we cau- 
tiously pick our way across the beach to 
the surf shore and return to the station, 
where the situation is discussed thor- 
oughly by all hands; forecasts are made 
of the morrow’s weather and various 
suggestions offered, until Cap’n Lan 
warns us that it is time to turn in, if we 
expect to be up in good season the fol- 
lowing morning. 

Four o’clock is a fairly early hour at 
which to arise at any time, but when 
somebody shakes you and announces 
that breakfast is ready and you have to 
crawl out of a warm bed into the freez- 
ing atmosphere of one of those old- 
fashioned Life Saving Station sleeping 
rooms on a December morning, you al- 
most wish you had the courage to hurry 
between the covers again and tell them 
to go shooting without you. But, the 
ordeal of dressing once gone through 
with, the warmth of the mess room soon 




















takes the chill from your bones and you 
do justice to a dozen or more pancakes 
and a steaming bowl. They don’t use 
cups along the beach: the men complain 
that they do not hold enough of coffee. 
Then it’s a bustle of pulling on boots and 
sweaters and coats, securing guns and 
shells, and hurrying down to the goose 
pen, where the live decoys are kept. 
While some of the men are helping tc 
catch the decoy birds, shoving them 
(undaunted by angry hissing and wildly 
beating wings) into the crate in which 
they are conveyed to the shooting 
grounds, others are assisting Jimmy to 
get the skiff, in which he does the driv- 
ing, under weigh. Finally the last goose 
is caught and the skiff is ready, so 
Jimmy shoves away with an oar, for 
the wind is light in the early morning, 
and Cap’n Lan takes the crate in tow 
and we start on our wade through the 
shallow water to the bar in which the 
boxes are sunken. . 

When a fellow has to drag a pair of 
heavy hip-boots through eight or ten 
inches of water for nearly a half-mile, it 
begins to become a matter of hard work 
after a very few minutes, and I was just 
about able to make a respectable finish, 
not too far behind, when the Captain 
pulled the crate aground upon the bar. 
He, however, did not appear to be dis- 
tressed, although encumbered with a 
cumbersome box filled with heavy birds, 
and while I was regaining some of the 
breath I had lost on the way he straight- 
ened out the hopples and stakes used in 
mooring the decoys, and finally I assist- 
ed him in getting them out of the box 
and staking them in the shallow water 
a few yards distant from the gunning 
boxes. Then the crate is shoved afloat 
and left to drift back to the beach before 
the light northerly wind, the boxes 
cleaned out, and sedge grass shoved into 
the sand around their edges, replacing 
that which had been washed away 21 
trampled down, and after the bottom 
boards are arranged we place our guns 
and shell bags conveniently and sit down 
to watch the skiff that is now but a speck 
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in the distance, away over across the Bay. 

It was not geese near the Sedges that 
Jimmy was after on this occasion but a 
flock of a hundred or more that he and 
Cap’n Lan had discovered close up un- 
der the hills that run boldly down to 
the water’s edge on the northern side of 
the Bay—a good two miles from where 
we were waiting for him to drive them. 

“Think we'll get a shot, Cap’n?” I 
enquired, doubtingly. The fact was that 
I had just begun to realize the difficulty 
of Jimmy’s task. To force a flock of 
geese (the wariest and wisest of water- 
fowl) to swim from practically one side 
of the Bay to the other—that was some- 
thing I was well-nigh willing to declare 
impossible. 

Cap’n Lan was busy filling his pipe 
and did not appear to be in the least dis- 
couraged by the prospect. “ Yep,” he 
replied, unconcernedly. “ Jimmy’ll get 
em here after a while, if no other boat 
bothers him. Looks pretty favorable, 
too, I think. There ain’t an oysterman 
in sight an’ if they'll keep away for 
another half-hour, we’ll get a_ shot, 
sure!” So, as the Captain did not ap- 
pear to be worried about our prospects, 
I decided that it was useless for me, 
who was a novice in this branch of shoot- 
ing, to feel dismayed, and proceeded to 
follow his example, enjoying a comfort- 
ing smoke while we waited the approach 
of the geese. 

Gradually Jimmy’s skiff came nearer, 
and finally we could just discover a num- 
ber of black objects on the water be- 
tween us and the boat. These we knew 
(although at that distance we could 
hardly distinguish them from the watery 
background) were the birds, in antici- 
pation of whose arrival all our prepara- 
tions had been made. Slowly, so slowly 
that you could hardly realize that they 
were moving, the geese swam toward 
us. It was evident that patience was a 
most important and necessary factor in 
this branch of wild-fowl shooting, and 
the patience required of those waiting in 
the gunning boxes was but a fraction of 
that which the driver must have. I mar- 
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veled at the masterly manner in which 
Jimmy loafed along—forcing the geese 
to keep at what they evidently considered 
a safe distance from him and at the 
same time not alarming or hurrying 
them-beyond the limits of safety. More 
than half the time the bow of the boat 
would be thrown up into the wind and 
she would but drift before it with sheet 
slackened off and sail flapping gently in 
the breeze. Then, as the geese began 
to become uneasy upon too near ap- 
proach, Jimmy would trim in the sheet 
and stand up to windward for a couple 
of hundred yards, until the heads of the 
birds would be lowered and they would 
resume their feeding. This manceuver 
was repeated time after time—varied 
occasionally with a sudden dash to the 
right or left, as the case might be, when 
some of the geese showed an inclination 
to deviate from the course he had select- 
ed for them. These wanderers would 
be headed off and forced to rejoin their 
companions, in a manner, for all the 
world, like a good Collie keeping to- 
gether a flock of unruly sheep. 

I became so interested in watching this 
practical illustration of what patience, 
combined with a thorough knowldge of 
goose nature, could do that I did not 
actually realize the nearness of the birds 
and was about to relight the pipe which 
I had almost forgotten, when interrupted 
by Cap’n Lan. “It’s about time we got 
out of sight,” he said. ' “Geese are 
mighty suspicious birds, an’, while they 
ain’t hardly close enough to scare yet, it 
don’t pay to take chances with them.” 
So, obedient to the suggestion, I rolled 
up the oilskin coat I had brought along 
as a precautionary measure, and, using 
it as a pillow, lay back into the box, 
without even my hat brim showing over 
the edge. 

Just so sure as you are on the verge 
of securing a shot at some especially 
prized game, the opportunity to kill other 
and more ordinary varieties is rarely 
better. I have hardly ever seen it fail 
and it never has when I have been occu- 
pying a gunning box, sunk in a sand-bar 
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- on Shinnecock Bay, with a flock of geese 


within a short distance of the decoys. 
Just so sure as those geese were driven 
in so close that one hardly dare peer over 
the edge of the box, black duck (which, 
of all the duck family, are the most given 
to mingling with geese) would begin to 
decoy, singly, in pairs, and in little 
flocks of from ten to twenty—hovering 
over our stool birds and finally settling 
in the water all about the bar. Some- 
times my fingers would fairly itch to 
swing my gun on a pair of these aggra- 
vating birds, but Cap’n Lan, evidently 
aware of my half-formed intentions, 
would growl a caution. “ Careful, care- 
ful!” he would half whisper. “ Those 
geese are comin’ nice an’ it won’t help 
matters for them to hear you thrashin’ 
’round in that box.” Then, half ashamed, 
I would settle down again, to await, as 
patiently as possible, the Captain’s Now! 
which meant action, prompt and instan- 
taneous. This duck episode was always 
a preliminary to every bit of goose shoot- 
ing I ever did, and, as you can imagine, 
it is difficult to endure the inactivity when 
game, that one would at any other time 
be more than happy to secure, was with- 
in easy gunshot. However, aided by 
Cap’n Lan’s cautions, I have always been 
able to resist the temptation and did so 
upon the occasion that I am now writ- 
ing of. 

It seemed to me as if the little island 
upon which we were hidden was fairly 
surrounded by fowl. Ducks were quack- 
ing and splashing about in every direc- 
tion, and when at length the decoy geese 
began to utter an occasional Honk! I 
decided that it was time for me to secure 
a view of the situation. Cautiously 
craning my neck until I could catch a 
glimpse of the water through the grass 
which aided in concealing us, I endeav- 
ored to locate the geese. I saw the skiff, 
with Jimmy in the stern, hardly a hun- 
dred yards away, I thought. I also saw 
black ducks in whatever direction I 
looked, but could not locate the larger 
birds. Then—a trifle to the right and 
out of my line’ of vision as I had first 

















peered through the grass—I saw them! 
Flat upon 'my back I dropped and hur- 
riedly grasped my gun. I would have 
willingly made affidavit that they were 
not over fifty feet away. Listening intent- 
ly, I could hear them softly honking and 
talking to one another, while the decoys 
(which, up to this time, had been satis- 
fied with a solitary honk or so) were 
now fairly outdoing themselves with in- 
vitations for their wild brethren to join 
them. “ What’s the matter with Cap’n 
Lan?” I thought. Then I excitedly 
whispered: “ Cap’n, Cap’n! Do you see 
those geese?” 

“ Keep still!” came from the other 
box. “What do you s’pose my eyes are 
for? Course I see ’em. But if you can 
tell me how we’re goin’ to kill ’em two 
hundred feet off, I’ll let you boss this 
job.” Cap’n Lan’s tone was a bit pep- 
pery, but perhaps you could not blame 
him. For a greenhorn to ask him if he 
saw geese that he had been watching 
for a good two hours—watching with 
an intentness and knowledge of their 
every move that was the result of many 
years’ experience—was no doubt enough 
to aggravate him. 

I kept still. There was nothing else to 
do, unless, as Cap’n Lan suggested, I 
wished to boss the job. I did not even 
risk another peep at the geese but de- 
cided to let the Captain take all the 
chances of alarming them. Then I 
could say “I told you so!” and be ab- 
solved from blame. Cap’n Lan, however, 
had had too many flocks of geese driven 
within range of that heavy ten-gauge of 
his to take any unnecessary risks. He 
was perfectly content to lie there and 
let Jimmy force the geese within easy 
gunshot—carefully estimating the dis- 
tance from time to time, but evidently a 
believer in the maxim that it is better to 
say Here they come! than There they go! 

Finally, just as I was beginning to be- 
lieve the time to shoot would never come, 
Cap’n Lan gave me what were evidently 
final instructions. “ They’re in easy gun- 
shot, now,” he whispered. “ We'll wait 
a minute or so, to let ’em bunch up a 
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little more, an’ then, when I say Now! 
raise up an’ give it to’em. Lookout for 
the stoolers,” he continued. “ They’re to 
windward. Shoot at the birds right in 
front of you, an’ try to get two or three 
in line for the first gun.” 

I shoved the safety off and lay ready 
for the word. The long and tedious wait 
was about ended, and now, at any mo- 
ment, we were to realize the reward of 
our patience and Jimmy’s skill as a 
driver. Cap’n Lan’s instructions were 
clear, but somehow I was a bit worried 
about those stoolers. If, in the haste and 
confusion of the moment, I should empty 
the contents of two heavily loaded shells 
into their ranks? The thought gave me 
a sickening sense of uncertainty. Then 
the solution of the difficulty came, and I 
almost laughed at its simplicity. Let 
Cap’n Lan shoot at the geese sitting, if 
he wished. I would withhold my fire 
until they were clear of the water, ‘and 
then, certainly, there would be no danger 
of my killing any of the decoys. 

“ Now!” Afterwards Cap’n Lan said 
that he whispered it. At any rate, it 
came so unexpectedly (just as I had 
solved the difficulty regarding those 
stoolers) that I must have arisen with 
a celerity equal to that of a released 
spring. I looked for geese upon the 
water. Only the dozen that I recognized 
as the decoys were there.. There had been 
small need of all my worry, thinking 
that I would confuse these with the 
wild birds. They had succeeded in leav- 
ing the water so quickly that I was 
amazed. The air was full of geese, honk- 
ing and beating their wings in alarmed 
flight. Then the boom of the Captain’s 
gun brought to me a realization of my 
position and opportunity. 

I remember trying to follow instruc- 
tions regarding getting several in line 
and of swinging my gun from one point 
to another. Then, in desperation, I sin- 
gled out one bird and dropped him with 
a charge of double Bs. I did the same 
with a second and felt perfectly content. 
Then I wondered where all the dead birds 
came from. Two I could account for, 
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but it seemed as if there must be at least 
twenty others, dead or badly crippled, 
lying in the water. Finally I came to the 
conclusion that Cap’n Lan was responsi- 
ble, and, from the grin with which he 
replied to my look of interrogation, I 
was assured of it. Evidently he and the 
ten-bore had reaped their harvest. 

Jimmy was now splashing through the 
shallow water toward the bar, dragging 
the skiff behind. “One of you better 
help me run down them cripples!” he 
shouted. “ There’s three or four a little 
ways out, an’ I saw a couple more, that 
looked like they was hit pretty bad, drop 
out of the flock ’bout half way ’cross the 
Bay. It’s breezin’ up pretty fresh now, 
an’ if you want them birds you'll have to 
move lively.” 

If you have never chased a wing- 
tipped goose for a mile or more in a 
little fourteen-foot skiff, carrying just a 
trifle more sail than you should to be 
comfortable, you have missed at least half 
the excitement of goose shooting. Dead 
to windward that goose will swim—that 
is a certainty—and it needs a sharp eye 
to distinguish him as he skulks along, 
with hardly more than his bill out of 
water. The skiff thrashes along, first 
on one tack and then the other—spray 
flying as her bow hits the seas with a 
resounding smack, and occasional puffs 
shoving the leeward side down until 
water in solid sheets runs in over the 
combings. One man at the helm and 
one forward, both watching that black 
dot ahead, and both receiving an equal 
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share of the water that is constantly fly- 
ing. It all more than compensates for 
the previous inaction of lying dead-still 
in the box. 

We did not get all the cripples; but 
Jimmy said that four out of a possible 
six was a remarkably good average, and 
I agreed with him. As it was, it took 
the best part of two hours to secure those 
four, and in that two hours I also dis- 
covered that to kill a goose, swimming 
low in the water, from a skiff that is 
jumping about so that one can hardly 
keep his feet, requires what I should call 
mighty good shooting. 

Sixteen geese we counted when Jimmy 
and I helped the Captain put those he 
had picked up near the boxes into the 
skiff, to be taken ashore. Sixteen Can- 
adas in a morning’s shooting! They 
made an imposing looking bag and I 
was more than satisfied. That is to say, 
I was satisfied with the bag, but not with 
the aid I had rendered in securing it. 
Only two of that sixteen could I ac- 
count for and how Cap’n Lan succeeded 
in killing and crippling the other four- 
teen ‘remained a mystery. “It’s easy,” 
he explained, when I questioned him, 
thinking to secure information that 
would be of benefit on another occasion. 
“Get a lot of ’em in line an’ put in a 
charge of double Bs just where they'll 
do the most good.’ Which is all very 
well, if you can “get ’em in line.” I 
rather think it needs an eye like the Cap- 
tain’s for the opportunity. You and I 
should consider ourselves fortunate when 
we get a pair. 























ON THE GOODNIGHT CATTLE TRAIL. 


An Experience With Utes in the ‘Early Eighties. 
By A. HASHAGEN. 


HE Goodnight cattle trail runs from Texas 
in a northwesterly direction. It passes 
Denver a few miles to the east. Going on 

through Wyoming, it ends in Montana and the 
Dakotas. It is named after Charlie Goodnight, 
the stockman—he of millionaire fame, who 
now, together with Adair, owns ranches, cities 
and churches in Arkansas. 

It was in the early 80s. The stock that was 
brought north from Texas by the cattlemen 
had in the long years stamped out the trail 
until it was a foot deep. The stock would make 
a breast line of about 40 to 50 feet 
wide. One animal traveled behind the 
other one. Between each path and the 
next one at the side there was a ridge 12 to 15 inches high. No wagon could 
pass the Goodnight Trail at that time. 

A herd .of several thousand head was slowly moving north through South- 
ern Colorado. Besides the foreman, Eaton, there were six punchers and a 
cook. A shepherd dog, Jack, owned by Eaton, was with them. Eaton was 
an old hand at the business; so was Charlie Thomas. In the early days, when 
Indians were troublesome on the Plains, these two men had formed a lasting 
friendship. 

John Grant, Goodwin, Francis and Bill Evans were young men, but 
they understood their business. So did Johnny Jones for that matter. His 
only trouble was whiskey. “Booze” Billie Evans used to say. Eaton had a 
great deal of trouble with him on that account. So many old timers had 
become hardened on the Plains. Eaton had not. He looked after his boys 
in an almost fatherly way. They loved the old puncher for it. 

Among the ponies was a horse which the boys had named Trigger. Trigger, 
because he used to shoot off like lightning. He had been one of the worst 
outlaws that ever came out of Texas. He had thrown all the youngsters. 
Charlie Thomas was the first man to ride him. There had then sprung up 
a strange friendship between the man and this outlaw horse. Trigger was 
as docile as possible when Charlie Thomas came along. But woe to anybody 
else! The youngsters had tried him again and again. John Grant said that 
everything was all right, until the beast sort of curled his tail so that it looked 
like a ruffled feather duster. Then there would be a queer kind of a kick 
from behind. This bronco would not go straight up like any other decent 
critter would. He sent his man off on a tangent—generally to the right. 
Up in the air. Down on the green grass. 

There was another outlaw in the herd—of another breed. One of the cows 
was a burden for the men. She was a true Texas type. Long horns, long, 
pointed head. When she saw a chance she would break out, running like 
mad—when the punchers would have their hands full, keeping the rest from 
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following her. Eaton had one day sent 
Grant after her. He lost his gun on the 
way and got off his pony to look for it. 
The crazy animal made for him from 
behind—bumping into him and sending 
him flying. Then made off again, with 
tail high up, waving in the air. 

There was something wrong with the 
country. Eaton and Charlie Thomas had 
noticed it long ago. Now the youngsters 
were beginning to wonder. The unrest 
among the stock was plain. The horses 
acted queer—sniffing the air and putting 
their ears back. Charlie Thomas took 
Eaton to one side and spoke to him earn- 
estly about something. Eaton laughed it 
off. “ You are seeing some ghosts of the 
olden times, Charlie,” was all he said. 

It was about the middle of August, late 
in the afternoon. Camp was struck about 
thirty miles south of Denver, not far 
from where the old Indian trail crosses 
the Goodnight cattle route. Francis and 
Goodwin were riding leisurely around the 
stock. They drove the stragglers back 
to the herd. The ponies had been turned 
loose. They were grazing with the stock. 
Then that friend of John Grant, the 
Texas cow, made her usual break for 
liberty. Off she went as hard as she 
could run, with Goodwin right after her. 
Francis had his hands full to prevent the 
rest from following. Goodwin stopped 
her about a mile away, near a small 
grove of cottonwoods. But there was 
no way of bringing her in. Jack, the dog, 
had to give it up too. Eaton saw it. 
“ We need beef, any way, boys,” he said. 
“ So let’s kill her.” 

The men left the camp, walking slowly 
towards Goodwin—leaving only the cook 
behind. All were on foot except Charlie 
Thomas, who was mounted on his little 
outlaw. Besides his large calibre Colt, 
he had his rifle and a belt full of cart- 
ridges with him. He had been doing this 
for the past two weeks. Goodwin threw 
his lariat. It landed around the wild 
cow’s neck, who almost pulled the pony 
off his feet in her mad rushes. There 
was an alkali pot in the ground and the 
ground was white from the stuff. The 
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cloud of alkali dust which horse and cow 
was throwing up was wonderful. Then 
for half a minute this she-devil from 
Texas stood perfectly still, looking for 
all the world like the most peaceful fam- 
ily cow. A moment later the air was 
once more full of alkali dust. Goodwin 
swore. The men (who had now come 
up) laughed heartily. Suddenly all was 
changed. The air was rent by the most 
infernal yelling. A volley of shots fol- 
lowed, accompanied by the clatter of 
many hoofs. 

“Indians!” shouted Eaton. ‘ Behind 
the trees, all of you!” The men ran to 
the cottonwoods for dear life. Goodwin’s 
horse was killed under him. Charlie 
Thomas put spurs to his horse—reaching 
the grove ahead of the others. By the 
time the men got to the trees he had 
taken off the belt with cartridges. It was 
lying on the ground. He put his rifle into 
Eaton’s hands and gave him a look. 
“T’m off, Eaton,” he said. “Good luck, 
old man!” 

Trigger stretched out into a long lope. 
They were headed south —the Indians 
having come from the north. There were 
about fifty red skins. A dozen of the 
Savages rode into the herd — waving 
blankets, shooting off their rifles into the 
air and yelling at the top of their voices. 
Such stock as had not run off before, 
did so now. What a stampede! The 
animals fell over each other — dozens 
being trodden down and killed. In five 
minutes the white men’s horses were out 
of sight—the stock was being speeded 
toward the foothills. 

In the meantime the rest of the Indians 
had made for the men behind the trees in 
single file, as they always do. About 500 
yards away the first one swerved off to 
the right—firing a shot at the same time. 
The next Indian followed close behind. 
Another shot came whizzing between the 
trees. And the rest of the band came on 
the same way. “ The same old tricks,” 
said Eaton, with a grim smile; “ they 
won’t stand up and make a fair fight.” 

There was a lull for a moment. The 
men looked around. Francis’ horse was 

















in the far distance with an empty saddle. 
Poor Jimmie lay on the ground some 300 
yards away—dead. The cook had met 
the same fate. The band was plundering 
the supply wagon. Soon there came a 
yell of triumph. They had found the 
rifles. They knew the punchers had only 
six-shooters, and waved the rifles in the 
air, so that the men could see. 

“Yes, we know all about it,” said 
Eaton. “It’s tough too, but (this to his 
men) we’ve got one chance yet.” He saw 
Grant and Evans 
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The old puncher tried the lock of the 
rifle. It worked all right. He settled 
down and lit his pipe, as cool as a cu- 
cumber, but watchful and alert. The 
band had thrown the supplies out of the 
wagon on the ground. They were get- 
ting ready to divide the loot. The best 
of all for them came next—two quart 
bottles of good whisky. “By far too 
good for them,” said Eaton. “ But, 
Johnny, my son (turning to Jones), for 
once I am sorry we did not take more 
along. If we 





looking south 
with a look of 
disgust on their 
faces. 1 hey were 
watching a lone 
horseman. He 
was far off in the 
distance now. 
Eaton under- 
stood their 
meaning. He 
laid his hand on 
Grant’s shoulder 
and looked the 
boy deep into the 
eye. “Don’t, 
son—don’t! He 
is the bravest 
man on these 
plains. He and 
his horse, they 
are the one 
chance we have 





could only get 
them good and 
drunk!” Butthe 
stuff did its work, 
as far as it went. 
It put ginger into 
them, Grant said. 
te. They yelled and 
, danced around 
the wagon. One 
great big fellow 
made a talk and 
they yelled 
more than ever. 
“That's the first 
fellow to get,” 
said Eaton. 
After the whis- 
key and the talk 
of the big chief, 
all made for 
their ponies. On 
they came again 











left. And his —this time a 
rifle will do us- great deal closer, 
some good in the “Charlie pushed his horse as much as he dared— The first man 
meantime.”’ a was that big fel- 


The men saw that Charlie Thomas was 
changing his course. “I thought so,” 
said Eaton. “ He’s making for the Di- 
vide. Charlie told me a week ago,” he 
went on. “And he was right. But I 
would not believe it. Why, these red 
devils have kept quiet around here for 
ten years past. There is a scoundrel back 
there in the hills—an Indian agent. Po- 
litical pull. These fellows come from 
there. They are Utes. I suppose he 
stole their supplies.” 


low. Off he turned to the right. Off 
went his gun. A bullet struck in one of 
the trees. The next Indian did the same, 
and the next, and the next. 

“ You'll come closer yet, Sonny!” said 
Eaton. Not a shot was fired by the cow- 
boys. The Indians did not keep them 
waiting long. “ Keep down, boys! Don’t 
move! Don’t fire!” Eaton kept close 
to the ground himself. 

On they came. Closer than before. 
“No rifles—no shooting, I guess,” said 
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Eaton. Closer yet! Eaton now got up 
and stood behind a tree. The big fellow 
in front was getting ready to make his 
grand turn to the right. Birr! spoke 
Charlie Thomas’ rifle. And a riderless 
horse sped on. Birr! and the second 
Indian was down before he knew what 
was happening. Brrr! Birr! Two more 
made the alkali dust rise up. And once 
more Eaton fired. “ Five of them at one 
clip. Notso bad!” The other punchers 
had been lying still. They could do noth- 
ing. They just had to look on. And this 
fearful game was being played for all 
their lives. The tension was awful. 

Eaton turned to Johnny Jones. “ You 
see, Son, what whisky will do? Those 
fellows knew better, bu - 

“Eaton, for Heaven’s sake! if you'll 
keep still about it, I’ll promise to take 
the pledge, if we ever get out of this.” 

“That’s a go, my boy! Shake hands 
on it! You'll keep your word, I know.” 

The Indians were debating. It had be- 
come darker, but there was a full moon. 
A slight breeze sprang up from the south. 
The men saw the band divide. One-half 
went to the right; the others to the left 
in a wide circle. All rode south. ‘“ They 
want to smoke us out of the trees, boys! 
Now, all of you follow me. Keep to the 
ground,” said Eaton. 

John Grant and Evans followed Eaton 
about 200 feet south, leaving the other 
two boys behind, about 50 feet from 
the trees. At a signal Jones and Good- 
win lighted the dry buffalo grass. It 
burned like lightning, the flames sweep- 
ing quickly towards the cottonwoods. A 
yell of rage came from the savages, who 
were about 500 yards south now. “No 
use wasting shots when you have none to 
spare,” said Eaton, as he told Grant what 
to do. 

The first fire had gone about half-way 
to the trees. At a sign from Eaton, the 
prairie blazed up again in three different 
places. On came the red devils. Grant 
waved the rifle. They could see him 
plainly before the bright flames. Jones 
and Eaton fired a shot each from their 
pistols. The savages had had enough a 
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short while before. 
rode sullenly back. The punchers re- 
turned to the trees. The first fire had 
eaten its way past them and was now 
running north. The second fire died out 
when it reached the burnt over ground. 
Three times during the night an attack 
was made. Three times it was beaten 
off. But two of the Indians’ bullets had 
found their mark. Grant and Evans had 
each a wound in the chest. Eaton ex- 
amined them. “ Bad enough, boys; but 
you'll be all right in a few weeks, both of 
you,” he said, as he put on a bandage. 
It was a dreary morning for the men. 
One Indian had crawled up behind the 
carcass of a dead pony, and Jones, who 
was looking up from behind his tree, got 
a shot in the right shoulder. Eaton’s rifle 
settled the Indian. But what good did it 
all do? There were too many of them. 
The wounded boys begged hard for 
water, as the broiling August sun shone 
mercilessly from a clear sky. No food; 
nothing to drink; no sleep during those 
long, tedious hours. Only this awful, 
nerve-racking tension. “ Heaven send us 
help soon or ” And the veteran 


plainsman shook his head and sighed. 
* * * * 


They turned and 





Charlie Thomas was riding on the Di- 
vide. To keep away from the Utes, he 
avoided the road. On the hills he had a 
clear view all around; an ambush there 
was out of the question. He passed the 
Dirty Woman’s Ranch. The Indians had 
just burned it—the unfortunate owner’s 
charred remains lying among the smok- 
ing ruins. A dozen miles further on 
Charlie left the hills and turned north. 
He wanted to reach Lincoln’s Ranch. 
Lincoln and his wife lay there, dead and 
mutilated. His fine stock and all his 
horses had been driven off. The house, 
stables and barns were burning yet— 
showing that the band had left but a 
short time before. 

The cowboy now rode cautiously up a 
ravine, back to the hills of the Divide. 
When about half-way up his horse began 
to snort and tremble. The animal plunged 
just as the naked, painted form of a war- 














rior rose from behind a rock, not fifty 
feet away. The horse’s action saved the 
man. The Indian’s bullet missed its 
mark. Quick as a flash Charlie dis- 
mounted. His six-shooter rang out three 
times, and the Ute fell, face downward, 
with a jagged hole in his chest. Charlie 
Thomas grabbed the dead man’s rifle. It 
was a repeater, full of cartridges. He 
turned his horse quickly—but not a mo- 
ment too soon. A dozen shots came 
whizzing by. As fast as he could the man 
galloped down the steep ravine. When 
he came in sight of the road, there was 
an Indian waiting there. A long range 
shot from Charlie’s rifle shattered his 
arm. He fell from his pony. The puncher 
let him be. He made for the fellow’s 
horse. Grabbing the bridle, he dashed 
on. They passed the road, all three of 
them. A dog followed them. It was 
Lincoln’s. Charlie Thomas now changed 
his course slightly toward the foothills. 
Denver was his aim. 

The Divide runs almost due east. The 
further he had been compelled to follow 
it, the more he had been forced away 
from Denver. He was now some fifty 
miles from the city. It was 2 o’clock in 
the morning. The horse began to show 
signs of distress. The man changed the 
saddle to the Indian pony. On they went, 
the man with set, white face. Mile after 
mile they covered. And Denver was far 
away yet. But Denver, to get to Denver 
and get help, that was the one only 
thought in the puncher’s mind. He 
pushed his horses as much as he dared. 
Hour after hour passed. Denver was far 
away yet. 

It was 6 o’clock in the morning. 

Ta-ra! Ta-ra! Ta-ra-ra! ra-ara! A 
thrill ran through the man’s whole body. 
A bugle. United States troopers. He 
made a mad spurt for the next hill of 
the rolling prairie. There they were in 
the next hollow. A gallant company of 
U. S. Cavalry, bound for Fort Riley— 
their guidon fluttering bravely to the fore. 


CH “SO 
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The puncher rode for his life. Catching 
up with the troop, he explained every- 
thing to the Captain. 

Ta-ra, ta-ra! ta-ra! Charlie Thomas 
leads the way. The troopers follow on a 
sharp trot. 

“ Trigger, old friend! I shall be back 
soon and get you!” The tired out, faith- 
ful little pony staid behind, quietly graz- 
ing on the prairie. 

2K * * * 

It was nearly noon. Eaton said wear- 
ily to Goodwin: “ They’re getting ready 
for us once more.” Counting his cart- 
ridges, he found there were only three of 
them left. He raised himself carefully 
behind his tree and waited. Goodwin 
stood behind the next tree—a six-shooter 
in each hand. The red men came bravely 
on, and then, as suddenly, stopped. Plainly 
something was wrong. A warrior in full 
war dress was seen riding in from the 
eastern plains as if for his very life. The 
old frontiersman was flat on the ground 
in a moment—his ear close to the earth. 
“ Listen, listen, Son!” 

“Why —why, it’s the stamping of 
horses!” cried Goodwin. 

“No, no. It’s Charlie! my old Charlie! 
I knew he wouldn’t fail us! ” 

Ta-ra, ta-ra! Ta-ra-ra-ra! The sweet 
notes seemed to set the eastern sky all 
a-tremble. Ta-ra, ta-ra! Ta-ra-ra-ra! 
The soldiers’ carbines blinked brightly in 
the sunlight, as they came galloping on. 
In front of them, a dozen yards behind 
young Captain Capron, rode Charlie. 

The Indians—the entire band—fell flat 
on their ponies’ necks and made like mad 
for the foothills. As the troopers swept 
past the cottonwoods, a rousing cheer 
went up for the little group of white men 
under the trees. On the troopers went, 
after the redskins—not a half of whom 
ever mounted a war pony again. In less 
than an hour the troop’s bugler was mer- 
rily sounding the recall. The last but one 
of the Indian outbreaks in the State of 
Colorado was over. 









A NEMESIS OF THE HILLS. 


By 8S. B. HACKLEY. 


¢¢ T’VE been here in these mountains 
a long time —” Cassowa Red- 
bush mopped the sweat from her frown- 
ing forehead and vigorously stirred the 
boiling soap in the brass kettle suspended 
from a green hickory pole in her back 
yard. “A long time — forty-five years 
come roastin’-ear time, Alphoretty Red- 
bush—and I’ve yet to see a gal as ill- 
favored as that Ioway Deaves. I'll war- 
rant she'll never get a husband on her 
looks!” 

Cassowa’s daughter (a slim girl of 19) 
leaned on her stubby, homemade broom 
to watch with an approving eye a girlish 
figure that climbed the path that led out 
of the hollow and crossed the Rock Pas- 
ture—a grass field in which the grass 
fought its stubborn way between the 
stones that covered the ground. “ Why, 
Ma,” she remonstrated, resuming her 
sweeping of the locust leaves that flut- 
tered over the yard, “ever’body thenks 
Ioway’s purty. Her eyes and her hair 
are that black and her face jest like a 
doll’s with the red printed in. Sence 
Toad’s give her money to have her teeth 
plugged with gold, when she laughs she 
looks purtier than any doll to me.” 

Cassowa’s lean face twitched; the skin 
appeared to tighten over her high cheek 
bones. “ When I was a gal,” she fleered, 
her small hazel eyes snapping, “ I’d a-had 
more sperit than to brag on a gal I 
knowed was a-tryin’ to take a feller away 


from me! You must take that weak 
streak after Sebastian. It don’t come 
from me!” 


Two brilliant flags of color raised 
themselves in the girl’s pale cheeks. She 
turned her great blue eyes, wistful with 
the ghost of a lost happiness, away from 
her mother’s contemptuous ones. “ Ioway 
ain’t been a-tryin’ to do me no harm, 
Ma,” she said in tremulous defence of 





the other girl. “She jest can’t help 
bein’ purtier and takin’er than me. Ef 
Bent Spurlock is gittin’ to thenk more o’ 
her than he does o’ me, there hain’t no- 
body to blame—is ther? ” 

“Thar won’t be nobody to blame 
neither, when the Revenuers come this 
way a still huntin’ and git wind o’ the 
way to White Mouth Cave, and come up 
on hits owner and them that’s sickin’ on 
the Ioway-Bent match!” Cassowa mut- 
tered oracularly. “I reckon thar’s them 
that’ll p’int the Revenuers’ noses in the 
right direction ! ” 

At her mother’s words of hinted in- 
tent, Alphoretta’s small face whitened. 
She gave one frightened look toward the 
determined back bent over the foaming 
kettle, and, placing the broom in the cov- 
ered porch that connected the two log 
rooms of the house, ran down into the 
thick timbers below the road, where she 
crouched under some laurels growing at 
the foot of a hemlock, her heart flutter- 
ing with consternation. A vision of Bent 
Spurlock lying in a pool of blood—dead 
from a Revenue Officer’s bullet—rose be- 
fore her. Her shaking fingers reached 
up and plucked in pieces a rosy cluster of 
laurel bloom that touched her cold cheek. 
“Lord! she never meant it,” she whis- 
pered. “Ma never ralely meant she’d 
tell on Bent and Doad!” But the thought 
that her mother was an unforgiving 
woman—one of whom the neighbors were 
wont to say, “ Hit’s the safest not to git 
the ill will o’ ”—staid with Alphoretta. 
It was not until the grey lizard, that had 
passed the afternoon on a time-eaten log 
beside her, had crawled off in the shad- 
ows of dusk and a drove of crickets, en- 
camped under a buck vine, had begun 
their vespers, that the girl remembered 
her evening chores and crept out of the 
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wood, her heart still numb with appre- 
hension. 

A quarter of a mile beyond the Rock 
Pasture, in the only weatherboarded 
house in the neighborhood, Benton Spur- 
lock lived alone. Bent was most indus- 
trious. No other mountain farmer had 
more cleared fields to his credit—fields 
hardly wrested from the timber of beech, 
of hemlock and cuclimber; from brush 
of sumach, sassafras and laurel; from 
mountain ivy sprouts and clinging vines 
intricately matted. Nobody raised larger 
crops of corn than he. Bent topped and 
stripped his cornstalks of blade as did 
the other farmers, leaving the stalks un- 
cut in his smaller fields, but he gathered 
the ears only in his largest corn field, 
neither stripping nor topping the fodder. 
A stranger would never have guessed the 
presence of the cave in the middle of this 
field of standing corn. This cave that, 
after the harvest, swallowed up most of 
Bent’s corn the neighborhood residents 
called Old White Mouth. Old Doad 
Kemp, a famous brandy maker and ex- 
pert distiller, regularly helped Bent in the 
transformation of his apples and his corn ; 
and occasionally Boney, Jonas and Cor- 
nelius, the lazy young sons of Sebastian 
Redbush, were induced to assist Bent and 
Doad in their underground toil of 
mystery. 

In the early spring, when Bent began 
to pay court or to “ talk” to Alphoretta, 
the entire family of Redbush were highly 
pleased. Generous Bent, with the money 
he made from his apples and his corn, 
would be a son and brother-in-law not to 
be despised. 

In June, when the ivy bushes on Ivy 
Ridge were roseate with their delicate 
bloom, Ioway Deaves (Doad Kemp’s or- 
phan niece) came from the next county 
to live with him and Eliza Ellen and to 
attend school at Ivy Ridge school house, 
where her cousin, Wilbur Huckins, 
taught. 

One day, a week after Ioway’s coming, 
Bent Spurlock, passing the stone wall on 
the east side of the Ivy Ridge school 
house, restored a fallen sun-bonnet to 
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one of the half-dozen “ grown ” girls who 
sat upon the flat top of the old wall, and 
was rewarded by a roguish smile of 
thanks from Ioway’s black eyes. After 
that day, to the mighty displeasure of 
Cassowa Redbush and to the high elation 
of Doad and Eliza Kemp, it was at the 
Kemp house instead of Sebastian Red- 
bush’s that Bent Spurlock spent his spare 
evenings and Sundays; it was Ioway, not 
Alphoretta, whom he accompanied to 
cake cuttings and pie suppers. 

With the beginning of his school, Wil- 
bur Huckins, the new teacher—a soft- 
voiced, far-thinking young person—in- 
stilled some new ideas regarding the 
making of moonshine liquor into the men- 
tal fabric of the neighborhood. Hitherto 
the one idea of both youth and age had 
been that there was no harm or real 
breaking of the law in the making of it: 
that the moonshiner’s. calling was in- 
nately legitimate, that the law was at 
fault and that the Governmental officers 
were righteously to be evaded. But 
young Huckins taught his pupils it was 
not only wrong to distill in defiance of 
the law but that the making of the liquor 
was itself wrong. lIoway repeated the 
young reformer’s teachings at her home. 

“Bur Huckins’d better shet up that 
kind o’ talk. ’Taint safe around here,” 
vouchsafed old Doad, rubbing his fur- 
rowed face. “Ef the Revenuers wuz to 
come in the Sink Holes neighborhood, 
folks’ recollection o’ Bur’s sayin’s’d make 
hit mighty onhealthy fer him hereabouts.” 

“And you’d better hush too, loway— 
onless you’re a-wantin’ to shorten your 
chances to marry,” cautioned Eliza Ellen. 
“No boy around here won’t have you ef 
you talk that a way.” 

“* Taint me that’s believin’ that a 
way,” laughed Ioway. “I don’t pay no 
attention to Bur; but Alphoretty Red- 
bush, she believes hit’s all gospel truth!” 

“Then who can blame Bent Spurlock 
from turnin’ his attention away from her, 
ef she’s that kind o’ a gal, to wher thar 
wuz more sense?” Eliza Ellen took her 
pipe from her mouth to ask. “ And, 
Ioway, I want you to jest quit your tiltin’ 
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from one boy to another and thenk shore 
enough o’ Bent Spurlock. Ef you git 
Bent, you can have ever’theng that heart 
could wish, after a while maybe—he’s 
that thoroughgoin’.” 

“You've run agin the truth onct, Lizy 
Ellen,” Doad remarked. “ Bent is shore 
a thorough-goer. Takes after his mam- 
my’s people. Thar never wuz nary one 
o’ them Sowders that ever wuz war- 
ranted, nor ever went to the jail house 
nor the penitentiary. They all tuck pride 
in bein’ onteched by the law. Bent, he’s 
like ’em thar too.” 

It was this latter likeness of Benton to 
the Sowders that brought a recurrence of 
numbing fear to Alphoretta Redbush, 
whenever she remembered her mother’s 
words over her soap-making. What 
would happen if the Revenue Officers 
were informed of the existence and the 
whereabouts of the cave which held Bent 
Spurlock’s still?—where all the fall he 
worked nightly with Doad Kemp. Other 
moonshiners of her acquaintance had 
been caught by the Revenue men and 
had aceepted their fate of imprisonment 
quietly ; but Bent had declared that if the 
officers ever caught him in his under- 
ground business, while he had a load in 
his gun he would never be dragged off to 
lie in prison. Doad Kemp had time and 
again been heard to say that he would 
kill any man that told on him and Bent. 
Somebody would meet death if the offi- 
cers were informed —that was certain. 
Doad’s suspicion as to the informer 
would as likely as not alight on Wilbur 
Huckins, and if old Kemp once got it 
into his knotty head that the teacher had 
revealed their business to the U. S. 
Marshal, Wilbur’s life would not be worth 
as much as that of a rabbit lying asleep 
in front of a rattlesnake’s mouth, with 
the reptile’s greedy, glistening eyes 
upon it. 

“Tf Bur wuz to be killed for nothing 
that a way,” thought Alphoretta, one 
October morning on her way to school, 
“T’d never git done worryin’ about hit. 
But if Bent wuz to be killed ——” She 
bit her lips and pressed her nails into her 
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palms to hold off the deadly faintness 
that came with the thought. If it were 
the wish of his heart, and would make 
him happy to be married to loway 
Deaves, she could endure it. But to see 
him die 

At that moment a big young fellow 
with a curly mop of glistening black hair 
leapt over the fence in front of her—Bent 
himself. An uncertainty that pricked him 
uncomfortably always arose in his heart 
at sight of Alphoretta and he avoided her 
when he could. Now he pretended not 
to see the slim girl coming slowly over 
the hill, and hurried his steps. A sudden 
desperate determination took possession 
of Alphoretta. “O Bent!” she cried— 
“ wait a minute for me!” 

Bent waited, reddening awkwardly in 
her presence. 

“Hit’s about the liquor I wanted to 
speak to you,” she panted, without pre- 
liminary words, her pathetic eyes holding 
his unwilling ones. “I’m worried fer 
skeer somethin’ll happen to you!” 

Bent laughed. “Ther hain’t no reve- 
nuers comin’ up the road—air ther, 
Alphoretty ? ” 

“Tf hit wuzn’t agin the law o’ the land 
to make hit,” she went on earnestly, 
“hit’s agin God All Mighty’s law, on ac- 
count o’ the trouble hit makes. Hit ain’t 
right to make hit no way and no how. 
Bur Huckins says ’tain’t and you know 
‘tain’t, Bent! ” 

Bent reddened again, this time with 
anger. He knew well enough that Ioway 
was as the sunlight to young Huckins, 
and the fact that her kinsman teacher’s 
name was constantly on her lips annoyed 
him. A suspicion that she liked Wilbur 
better than she did himself annoyed him 
still more. “’Taint Bur Huckins’ busi- 
ness,” he said resentfully, “to jedge o’ 
the right er the wrong o’ my work—hit’s 
mine! And,” he ended (looking away 
from Alphoretta), “Id thank you, Al- 
phoretty, from now on not to meddle 
with my affairs, and keep out o’ my 
sight!” He strode off—leaving Alpho- 
retta standing mute, with the hurt look 
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of one who has had a blow across the 
heart. 
k * * * 

For weeks Cassowa had watched her 
daughter with growing concern. Cassowa 
was more given to expressions of reproof 
than of love in her household ; but Alpho- 
retta was the apple of her eye, notwith- 
standing, and the increasing pallor and 
growing slenderness that she secretly at- 
tributed to the girl’s “ pining after Bent 
Spurlock” aroused her uneasiness and 
helped to fan her anger toward the young 
man. 

That afternoon when Alphoretta came 
home with lagging step, her eyes purple 
shadowed, the flame of Cassowa’s anger 
burned at its full height. Tildy Redbush, 
going home from the nearby store, had 
taken a malicious pleasure in stopping to 
tell her sister-in-law that she had heard 
Bent Spurlock and Ioway Deaves were 
to be married at Christmas. 

On the next Friday afternoon Sebas- 
tian Redbush and his sons, after a strenu- 
ous day of grinding cane, went away on 
a two days’ hunting trip, primarily to 
escape the Saturday’s molasses making. 
On Saturday, two hours before dawn, 
Cassowa mounted her white mule and 
rode to Dry Branch, the county seat, 
eight miles away. 

“Strange, Ma’d go a-trading when 
we’re so busy with the molasses,” thought 
Alphoretta, as on the hill adjoining the 
Rock Pasture she toiled over the kettles. 

When Cassowa came back at noon 
with a limping steed (the white mule’s 
shoulder had gone lame on his last half- 
mile) she took charge of the cane juice, 
bidding her daughter lie down to rest. 
But the exultant look of a Nemesis that 
Cassowa wore rendered Aphoretta un- 
easy. She arose after a restless half- 
hour and started back to the kettles 
through the Rock Pasture by the path 
that led alongside the stone wall.. Over 
this wall grew tall sassafras bushes and 
spikes of goldenrod—completely hiding 
the girl from her mother on the other 
side of the wall. “A feller don’t gain 


nothin’ by slighting a nice gal, Bent 
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Spurlock!” (A low but distinct voice 
came to Alphoretta— the voice of her 
mother, unconsciously thinking aloud). 
“ And hit’s all up with you! Jest before 
the next sunrise, you'll be tuck. The 
revenuers have been writ on to! Ther 
men air in town and they’ve been notified 
o’ the whereabouts o’ your workin’s!” 

The expected had happened! What 
Alphoretta had feared had been the ob- 
ject of her mother’s visit to Dry Branch. 
The earth whirled about her. The drum- 
ming of a pheasant in the woods below 
sounded a long way off, as if it were in 
another world. She turned and fled noise- 
lessly back to the house. In another mo- 
ment she had set out for Doad Kemp’s 
house. “I can find out from them if 
Bent is at home,” she thought. “I'll jet 
on to Lizy Ellen I come to see ef she’s 
done that yarn she’s been a-twisting fer 
Ma. Ef Ma misses me before I git back, 
she’ll think I’m gone cow hunting.” 

To Alphoretta’s cautious preliminary 
question as to the whereabouts of Doad, 
Eliza Ellen Kemp gave the information 
she sought. Doad had gone the night 
before with Bent Spurlock coon hunting, 
where the coons were plenteous, eight 
miles beyond Goose Neck Mountain. 
They were to spend the day with Big 
Ike Lytton there and return after mid- 
night Saturday night for another coon 
hunt on the way home. “’Pears to me 
Alphoretty’s looking mighty white and 
quare,” remarked Eliza Ellen Kemp, 
after her guest’s hurried departure. “ She 
looks point-blank like somebody going 
distracted. She hain’t a hankering after 
Bent yit—is she Ioway?” 

Ioway laughed. “I dunno,” she an- 
swered, and 2dded mischievously: “J 
ain’t a-hankerin’ after him. There’s 
other fellers I fike better. Ef he wanted 
her, she could have him fer all o’ me!” 

Eliza Ellen looked at her in horrified 
unbelief. Ioway laughed again. “ Don’t 
be skeered,” she soothed her; “he’s got 
more prospects than any other feller I’ve 
ever talked to yet, and I reckon I’ll marry 
him, considerin’! ” 

The stirring off of the molasses and 
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the evening chores, despite Alphoretta’s 
tremulous haste, took time, and it was 
full 8 o’clock before Cassowa went to 
her bed. Alphoretta climbed the ladder 
to her bed in the loft, and, without re- 
moving her clothes, lay down on the out- 
side of her blue coverlet, until after a 
long half-hour she heard her mother’s 
deep sleeping breaths. Then, taking her 
heavy shoes in her hands, she crept down 
and out into the night. 

It was four miles to Goose Neck Moun- 
tain; twelve to Big Ike Lytton’s by the 
sled road. Could she, in her weariness, 
reach Bent before he started home and 
warn him that the revenue men would be 
waiting for him on his return? Suppose 
Bent and Doad should leave the sled road 
and go through the woods hunting and 
she should miss them? Oh! if only the 
white mule had not stepped in that hole 
in the road! 

If there were but a shorter way? Al- 
phoretta caught her breath as she thought 
of Rattlesnake Cliff. If she could get 
over that, four miles could be cut off. If 
she could manage, holding to the vines 
that grew over it, to climb down into one 
of the hemlocks that swung its head near 
the top, she might reach the rocks and 
the road below and get to Big Ike Lyt- 
ton’s before Bent and Doad started! Rat- 
tlesnakes were not often seen in October, 
but the cliff was their den. Might not 
her fingers, clutching the vines, fall on a 
reptile’s fangs in a crevice of the rocks? 
Her blood ran cold as she thought of 
Meshack Loomis, who, in the five years 
since he had accidentally put his right 
hand in a rattler’s den, had had no use of 
that hand. 

At the top of the cliff the wind swayed 
the hemlock boughs with a sound like a 
human voice. “ They’ll kill Bent! They'll 
kill Bent! ”’ it said to her excited ears. 

She crept to the edge of the cliff and 
dropped her shoes. They fell on the 
rocks, forty feet below, with a noisy clat- 
ter. In another moment her dress fol- 
lowed her shoes. Bare of feet and clad 
only in her underclothes, she set her teeth 
and climbed down the swinging vines. 
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The thorny green-briars that twined 
among the grapevine ropes tore her 
hands; the sharp rocks cut and bruised 
her limbs ; but she managed to let herself 
safely down into one of the hemlocks. 
None but a mountain girl could have 
climbed down that branchless trunk, but 
before many more minutes Alphoretta lay 
panting, but safe, on the earth at the foot 
of the tree. 

A mile of breathless walking brought 
her to the top of Goose Neck Mountain. 
On and on she plodded, carrying her 
shoes that she might walk the faster, 
until she passed Obediah Pogue’s house 
at the top of Marrowbone Ridge. Here 
the path led through the woods. There 
was a new moon, but it was quite dark 
among the trees. At the darkest place 
in the forest a mountain brook that was 
now dry had gullied away the earth from 
the lower side of the path and made its 
bed on the sandstone rocks, ten feet be- 
low. Alphoretta had forgotten this dan- 
gerous ledge, and, treading too near the 
lower side of the path, the earth gave 
way beneath her hurrying feet. With a 
despairing scream she went over the 
chasm and fell to its bottom. 

Presently her senses came back to her 
with a rush of pain. She struggled up, 
in terror lest she could not walk. With 
a sob of thankfulness she found she could 
stand and groped her way on to where 
the bank was less steep and she could 
climb into the road again—the road that 
at the foot of the hill led through the 
boulder-strewn dry bed of a creek. The 
sharp pain in her arm and shoulder were 
an agony at every step, but she pressed 
on, moistening her fevered lips with her 
tongue. “Lord!” she whispered over 
and over, “hold me up till I git there. 
Hit’s to save Bent—hit’s to save Bent!” 

Big Ike Lytton’s visitors were just 
mounting their mules at his log stable, 
when they heard a faint voice in the road 
below. 

“ Who’s thar? ” demanded Ike. 

“Hit’s Sebastian Redbush’s Alpho- 
retty,” was the weak answer. “I want 
to see Bent Spurlock.” 














The three men ran down to the road— 
young Spurlock ahead. In the light of 
the lantern which he held, a ghastly face, 
over which trickled drops of blood from 
a deep cut on the cheek, was raised to 
his. A pair of wild eyes, full of suffer- 
ing and the agony of fear, looked at him. 


A NEMESIS OF THE HILLS. 
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revenuers are a-coming to White Mouth 
Cave before day, and I came to tell you 
and Doad. I can’t tell you who told on 
you—only ’twasn’t Bur Huckins!” 

The men stared at her. 

“T got a late start,” she went on un- 
steadily, “ and I got hurt on them rocks 
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Bent smiled derisively, and the look in his eyes set her heart wildly beating. 





“Lord, Alphoretty!” he cried. “ How 
came you here?” 

The girl lurched forward and caught 
at his coat with her uninjured arm. 
“You told me to let your business alone 
and keep out o’ your sight,” she gasped. 
“But I couldn’t, Bent—I was afeered 
you'd be killed! I got sure word the 





by Pogue’s, but I cut off four miles 
a-climbing down Rattlesnake Cliff.” 

“You oughtn’t to a done that, Alpho- 
retty!” cried Bent, his voice shaking. 
“*Twarn’t no use to a risked your life 
that a way.” 

“But I was afeered you’d be killed 
a-fighting them revenuers!” she cried 
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with a gush of tears. 
They'll be a-waiting fer you. 
Doad git outen the country!” 

Bent smiled grimly. “Doad and me 
know a way without gittin’ outen the 
country, and we'd better be a-goin’! 
Come on, Doad!” 

Alphoretta threw herself on him, hold- 
ing him with her uninjured arm—all the 
wild passion of her love in her eyes. “O 
Bent! don’t go home!” she entreated. 
“Don’t go back and let ’em kill you! I 
ain’t nothin’ to you, and I ain’t a-blam- 
ing you fer wantin’ to marry Ioway, but 
I can’t quit lovin’ you, and I’d die ef you 
was to git killed. I couldn’t stand hit, 
Bent!” 

After a moment Bent handed Tabitha 
Lytton his gun. “ Put hit away tell I 
come back,” he said slowly. ‘“ Ther’s a 
way without fighting, nor nabody bein’ 
shot. Don’t cry, Alphoretty. Nobody’s 
a-goin’ to be killed.” 


*” *x ’” * 


An hour before the United States Mar- 
shals reached Bent Spurlock’s farm, there 
was a thunderous noise that shook the 
earth in the Sink Holes neighborhood, 
and under a rock where had lain some 
dynamite sticks and fuse was a vacant 
place. When the officers of the Govern- 
ment sought in Bent’s largest cornfield 
for the cave and its incriminating still, 
they found, where had been an entrance 
to a cavern, a blocking mass of earth and 
rock that might always have been there. 
As there was no evidence of moonshining 
to be found, the gentlemen concluded 
they had either been misinformed for a 
joke or a decoy, and, thinking that the 
latter supposition was perhaps the most 


“Hurry, Bent! 
You and 
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probable one, they lost no time in leaving 
the place. 
* x* * 

Just before noon Bent Spurlock rode 
up before the bars that led into Big Ike 
Lytton’s yard. 

“ Alphoretty,” he said to the girl who 
was propped up in Tabitha Lytton’s big 
bed, “ how you’re feelin’? ” 

Alphoretta smiled faintly. “ Ther ain’t 
nothin’ hurting nor worrying me, now I 
see you safe,” she answered. 

“T’m goin’ away,” Bent told her pres- 
ently. “Out West somewhers—where 
the land lays level and cropping is easier, 
and a feller don’t have to turn his crops 
into liquor to see a little money comin’ 
in.” 

The bright flush that had arisen to 
Alphoretta’s face left her. “Is Ioway 
willing to go away out thar with you?” 
she asked lifelessly. 

“Toway?” Bent smiled, and the look 
in his eyes set her heart wildly beating. 
““T seen Ioway this mornin’ and she said 
if the revenuers had a killed me, she’d 
shorely been grieved and pestered, but 
she reckoned she’d a got over hit. She 
‘lowed if any girl thought enough of a 
feller to climb over Rattlers’ Cliff, and 
fall over Pogue’s Ledge fer him, she 
ought to have him. She wouldn’t stand 
in the way, she said, and she believed Bur 
Huckins wuz her man, anyhow. I told 
her I wuz glad o’ that—because, sence 
last night, I knowed who my girl wuz!” 

Alphoretta leaned her head against his 
big shoulder, her blue eyes electrified into 
living gems. 

“O Bent!” she whispered, “ I’ve been 
pestered a long time, but now ther ain’t 
nothin’ in the world that can pester me 
any more!” 




















THE WHITE POSSUM. 


By JOHN JORDAN DOUGLASS. 


NE dark, drizzly night in December 
four young fellows—Jim West, 
Tom Masters, Bob Wiltie and I 
—met for a possum hunt. Our special 
quarry was to be a mysterious possum 
which the neighborhood negroes solemn- 
ly affirmed to have seen in an old Indian 
graveyard about two miles distant from 
my father’s plantation. They claimed 
that this possum was as white as snow 
and that it could not be treed by any 
dog, since it always disappeared in the 
graveyard. Of course we attributed all 
this to the negroes’ ready superstition 
and concluded that an unusually fine pos- 
sum was fattening on their fear. 

It is scarcely needful to say that we 
were thoroughly prepared for both chase 
and capture. Having secured a plenti- 
ful supply of fat lightwood splinters for 
torches and having ground our axes to 
a keen edge, we felt equal to any emer- 
gency—even to the White Possum, as 
the graveyard marsupial was called. And, 
as no possum hunting party was ever 
complete without at least one colored 
representative, we persuaded Uncle Mose, 
who lived on my father’s plantation, to 
accompany us on a regular old-time pos- 
sum hunt. All mention of the White 
Possum was strictly forbidden until we 
were well within the supposed territory 
of that awe-inspiring animal. So, with 
torches burning brightly and with much 
merriment, we set out toward the woods, 
Uncle Mose not the least joyful of the 
little company, since on a possum hunt, 
as he expressed it, his soul ‘‘re’ch de 
fifth magnitude.” 

“We're going to catch the White Pos- 
sum, Uncle Mose,’ I finally announced, 
when he had heartened the dogs with an 
unusually merry Whoop-ee-dar! ‘‘That’s 
why we brought you along,” I added in- 
nocently. I could see in the flaring 





torch-glow that a sickly, ashy hue over- 
spread the old negro’s face and that the 
whites of his eyes became enlarged. 
“Yo’ll nebber do it, Marse John!” he 
gasped. ‘Dar ain’t men an’ dawgs 
enough on de top side ob dis yearth to 
do it! What—kotch dat possum? No, 
suh! dey cain’t doit! Dat white varmint 
ain’t gwine to belong ter no Mister Man. 
Hit’s de sperit ob de dead Injuns, an’ 
hit’s gwine ter go an’ come. Yas, suh! 
hit is er ha’nt!” 

We were now just entering a ravine 
which led into the swamp; and, some- 
what sobered by the deep, silent shadows 
which seemed to move on before us, we 
ceased jesting and crowded more closely 
about Uncle Mose. Somehow, we knew 
a good story would soon be forthcoming. 
We were not to be disappointed, as you 
shall see. 

“One night,’’ he began (and I thought 
not without some precautionary policy), 
‘“‘I went possum hunting by myself. Ob 
course, I tuck my dawg, old Ring, ‘long 
wid me. Well, bimeby he struck er 
trail, and somehow or nuther I knowed 
at onct dat hit wa’nt no nat’ral possum. 
Ole Ring bark so mournful—jest like 
somebody gwine ter die. But I hadn’t 
kotched er possum in a long time, so I 
jest followed on and on twell, Whar yo’ 
reckon dat dawg led me to? Ter de ole 
Injun graveyard—da?’s whar/” And 
Uncle Mose paused to let the horror of 
the narrative take root in our minds, 
“Yas suh!” he exclaimed, “dat’s de 
troof, ef I ever told it. An’ when I got 
dar, I seed—I seed—(his voice now shook 
perceptibly and he included us all in his 
glance of terror) 1 seed er sight dat I 
nebber wants to see no mo’. Ole Ring 
was standing at de root ob a big ’simmon 
tree an’ eb’ry ha’r on his back was riz on 
end. I looked up to see what make him 
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act so cur’us and de sight dat I seed dar 
most made de marrow freeze in my 
bones! Hit was a big white possum 
setting up dar grinning at me, and hits 
head was nothing but a skull! He 
started to come down dat tree, and as he 
clum’ he got bigger and bigger—but I 
didn’t wait for him to light. I wheeled 
and left dar running, jest—well, jest kaze 
I couldn’t fly. Next morning I went 
back to hunt fer ole Ring and found him 
dead, dar at de foot ob de big ’simmon 
tree in de ole Injun graveyard. No, 
boys; yo’ll nevah kotch dat possum! 
No, not with yearthly dawgs!”’ 

Uncle Mose had scarcely ceased speak- 
ing, when one of our dogs opened brisk- 
ly some distance ahead. Pretty soon 
the other chimed in. In a few moments 
the woods fairly rang to the echo. I 
saw in an instant that the trail was lead- 
ing towards the old Indian graveyard. 
Uncle Mose realized the fact with a 
shuddering gasp of tenor. ‘’Tain’t no 
use—'tain’t no use!’”’ he muttered be- 
tween his chattering teeth. ‘Jest as 
well call ’’em off. Hit’s de White Pos- 
sum—dey cain’t ketch ’im.” 

“Oh, yes! Uncle Mose,” Tom replied 
with a sudden influx of courage. “You 
were just scared that night. Old Ring 
died of heart failure. What say you, 
boys,” he ran on, “Shall we call off the 
dogs and go home, to be laughed at for 
a bunch of cowards?” ‘No!” we re- 
plied—“no! we'll stick it out—ha’nt or 
no ha’nt!”’ Uncle Mose muttered some- 
thing ominous, but, with much baleful 
shaking of the head, finally consented to 
accompany us, as he expressed it, “in de 
perscacity ob a speckled tater.” 

The dogs were now hot on the trail 
and it sounded anything but doleful to 
me. On the contrary, it was the merri- 
est music I had heard for a long time. 
Our courage rose as we drew nearer and 
nearer to the old Indian graveyard, where 
we soon discovered that the dogs had 
treed something in the big persimmon 
tree. The four of us fairly forced Uncle 
Mose along. His eyes were big with fear 
and he was shaking like a reed in a gale. 
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‘‘Ef he starts down de tree, yo’ all mus’ 
turn me aloose, kaze I’se gwine to leave 
yo’,” he spluttered. ‘Dat possum kin 
’tend to his own business an’ I kin ’tend 
to mine. I ain’t got nuffin for him to do!” 

Holding our torches well overhead, 
we crossed a little hedge of briars and 
came in full view of the baying dogs. 
The jests with which we purposed to ply 
Uncle Mose were just forming on our 
lips when the old negro pointed a quiver- 
ing finger toward the tree-top and ex- 
claimed: ‘Dar he! dar he! De White 
Possum !”’ 

We all shot a shivering glance upward, 
and there, grinning down upon us from 
the topmost limb, sat a snow-white pos- 
sum. It looked weird and unearthly, 
the green fire of its eyes contrasting 
strangely with its unwonted color. Ter- 
ror throttled us. For a moment we 
stood rooted to the spot; then a wild 
impulse to flee possessed us. But before 
we could do so, quickly as we suited the 
action to the impulse, Uncle Mose had 
flung off his rheumatism, along with his 
sixty-odd years, and was leaping the 
briar hedge with the supple heel-fling 
of a startled buck. 

We ran as if our feet were winged like 
those of Hermes. Pandemonium had 
broken loose among us. We thought 
only of annihilating the space between 
us and the White Possum. Far ahead 
we caught the sound of snapping twigs 
and crackling underbrush, and we knew 
that Uncle Mose was still valiantly re- 
treating. In a few moments the dogs 
came clamoring back, and, overtaking 
us, sought to cower under our feet. 
Whether the dogs were frightened by 
our flight or whether they caught a sud- 
den clear view of the White Possum, we 
could not tell. 

The White Possum itself was probably 
an albino, but we never verified the fact. 
Uncle Mose contends to this day that it 
was a “ha’nt,” and, having the prepon- 
derance of evidence on his side, usually 
comes off victorious in our discussions— 
all of us agreeing that we had seen a 
white possum ; that we did not capture it; 
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that we joined one, Mose Sampson, in that, however skeptical one might be at 
disorderly retreat from the presence of broad, blazing noon as to the existence 
said possum; and, finally, that there is of spirits, one usually agreed at nightfall 
something in the contention of one an- that there was a good deal to be said on 
cient Sir Roger de Coverly, who averred both sides. 


















































THE CALL OF THE DESERT. 


By MAUD BISHOP BURNS. 


Do you know the big stretches of sage-brush and sand 
Which spread in their wild desolation, 

Dividing the West from the East by a band 
Which reaches from nation to nation? 

Do you know where the towns lie close to the tracks— 
The irrigating ditches between them? 

Do you know the big mountains that rise at their backs, 
As if they were trying to screen them? 


Do you know where the blanketed Indians ride 
Into town from their big reservation? 
Do you know anything of the desert man’s pride 
In his great work of land irrigation? 
Do you know what one rose bush can mean in a land, 
O you! with your garden of roses? 
Are you one of the men who can understand 
That country in all of its poses? 


Do you like to sit in the saddle and gaze 
Away at the end of creation, 

Admiring the gold and the deep purple haze 
On some far-away elevation, 

As the sun goes down on that limitless land, 
Leaving the silence behind it— 

A silence so heavy, a silence so grand, 
That you have to ride out till you find it? 


Then come! Let us journey away to that land— 
- All day we will gallop together 

Across the big stretches of sage-brush and sand 
And at night our horses we'll tether. 

And with picket rope tied about each saddle horn— 
The saddle and blanket our bed— 

We will sleep ’neath the stars and rise in the morn 
To breakfast and gallop ahead. 


And so we shall come to that far-away land, 
On the far-away side of creation— 
The land that we love, all others above, 
In spite of its grim desolation. 
We belong to the band that carries the brand 
Of the wild desert love from our birth, 
And that far-away land, with its sage-brush and sand, 
We would trade for no other on earth! 
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ROPING A PUMA AND THE PISTOL DUEL AT WOLF LAKE. 


By Capr. R. L. MILLER. 


IN FIVE PARTS.—PART V. 


E were in the saddle at daylight 

next morning, having eaten a 

hearty breakfast—each man 

with cooked rations for two days in his 
grub bag and trailing at a lope the men 
ahead of us (Capt. Brown’s scouts, riding 
at the head of the company as guides). 
We caught up with the troopers about 
midnight, as they had gone slowly and 
camped early. The Indians, evidently 
fearing pursuit, had pressed rapidly for- 
ward, as, while trailing them easily, at no 
time during our day’s ride did we come 
in sight of them. Our guides led us 
unerringly to their winter’s camp in the 
Guadalupe Mountains, but, as we had 
feared, the birds had flown—taking their 
squaws, children, prisoners and plunder 
with them. The scouts trailed them 
over the mountains and on to the plains 
on the other side, showing that they were 
traveling a little east of south and mak- 
ing directly for the nearest point on the 
Rio Grande, with the intention of going 
over into Old Mexico. Capt. McNally, 
after a conference with the U. S. officer, 
decided to turn back, as we felt it would 
be useless to attempt to overtake the In- 
dians before they would be out of the State 
and where we could not follow them un- 
der the inter-national laws. We went 
into camp early in the evening of the day 
we left the mountains and the next morn- 
ing turned back to retrace our steps—the 
troopers going on to Fort Bliss to secure 
rations and there to decide upon their 
future movements. This band was never 
captured, but some years afterward the 
entire tribe of Comanches were placed 
upon their present reservation in Okla- 
’ homa, just north and east of the Texas 


Panhandle, where they are now located 
along with the Apaches and Kiowas. 

We took it leisurely on our return 
journey, nothing of interest happening. 
Occasionally we would run into a small 
bunch of buffalo, deer, or near the water 
holes flocks of wild turkeys, which kept 
the night camps well supplied with fresh 
meat. Reaching Wolf Lake, we found 
Capt. Hart and his men awaiting us. 
Our presence, which soon became widely 
known among the Indians, cattle rustlers 
and bad men generally, stopped all dep- 
redations and the men and horses were 
soon in fine shape. 

Lieut. Robertson, who had left a sister 
and his old father back in Virginia with 
the understanding that he would come 
or send for them as soon as he had found 
a suitable place to locate, had decided 
to buy a small herd of cattle and a 
section of land (640 acres) in Uvalde 
County, put his people on it, and the 
next spring resign his commission and 
enter upon the life of a cattleman. Se- 
curing sixty days leave of absence, he 
left us—promising to meet us at our old 
camp in Uvalde County, as we were pretty 
well satisfied we would be back there be- 
fore the expiration of his furlough. To 
break the monotony of camp Ife, the 
men resorted to many ways of amusing 
themselves. One was, I remember, a 
square dance on horseback, in which 
they became quite proficient. They 
would form into couples. The Ranger, 
personating a woman, would tie a hand- 
kerchief around his left arm. One of the 
men would call out the figures, and to 
the tune of two fiddles and a guitar they 
would go through all of the figures with 
the precision and grace of pedestrians. 

















One morning a night guard reported 
that a puma had carried off a venison 
haunch that had been hanging on a tree 
in the edge of camp and had passed close 
to his post with it, going in the direction 
of a cliff a half-mile away. I at once 
organized a hunting party of ten men 
and made for the cliff. ‘Just before reach- 
ing it, we passed through a small cluster 
of bushes. The puma bolted out of them 
and made directly for the cliff. He had 
evidently stopped to breakfast on the 
venison hind-quarter and had not heard 
our horses’ hoofs 
on the sand. As he 
ran off, several shots 
were fired at him— 
one taking effect in 
his right fore-foot. 
In a few minutes he 
was out of sight 
around a big boul- 
der. The trail was 
easy to follow by 
the bloody foot- 
marks. We soon 
located him in a 
shallow cavern in 
the rocks and one 
of our best ropers 
offered to go in, 
rope the beast and 
haul him out. Jim 
Jackson was his 
name—a small, 
wiry fellow who had 
the reputation of 
being one of the 
best men with the 
lariat in the State. 
Jim rode his horse up to within a few feet 
of the opening, dismounted and cautious- 
ly entered the cave. We with drawn pis- 
tols ranged ourselves around the cavern’s 
mouth. Some ten minutes passed, when 
with a yell Jim lunged out of the cave— 
uncoiling his rope as he came but keep- 
ing it taut; sprang on his pony and 
started away at full gallop. The puma 
was dragged out squalling, and as he 
skidded through our midst first on his 
back, then on his side or feet, we opened 
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on him with our pistols but in the flurry 
nota bullet touched him. After dragging 
the puma several hundred yards, the rope 
that had caught his wounded fore-leg, 
pulled loose and the now furious and 
crazed animal made direct for the nearest 
horse which was almost on top of him. 
With a spring, he landed on the rider’s 
hip—knocking his pistol out of his hand. 
We could not shoot for fear of killing the 
man. The horse’s thigh and stomach 
were being cut into ribbons by the long 
claws of the puma’s hind-feet ; but, fortu- 
nately for the rider, 
the disabled fore- 
leg could do but 
little damage. The 
sound one had to 
be used to hold on 
with. As soon as 
he found his catch 
no longer on the 
end of his rope, Jim 
turned back, and, 
rapidly recovering 
his rope, made for 
the struggling man, 
horse and lion, with 
the wide open noose 
circling over his 
head. The pony in 
the clutches of the 
puma was circling 
and bucking. The 
rider, with his right 
hand on the puma’s 
throat, was shoving ~ 
his, head away as 
best he could. Jim 
swept past the 
group, dropped the noose of the rope 
over the lion’s head, and, turning at right 
angles, jerked him to the ground and 
galloped off towards camp. On reach- 
ing which we found a badly battered, 
skinned up and stone-dead mountain lion. 

Several cattlemen near camp had re- 
ported the loss at various times of small 
bunches of their cattle and all of them 
suspected a man they called ‘The Don” 
who had a small ranch in the hilly coun- 
try near the New Mexico bine. The Don 
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had but few cattle on his place and only 
his two men—both Mexicans. At times 
they would all be away for several weeks 
or a month and it was during these ab- 
sences that the stock was missed by his 
neighbors. Owing to the sandy nature 
of the country, it was almost impossible 
to follow a trail that was even two days 
old, as the wind would fill up the tracks 
of the stock. But a few days after the 
puma hunt two cattlemen came in and 
reported that they had followed the trail 
of about fifty of the missing cattle up to 
the ranch of the Don, who, with his two 
men, was absent. These men were in- 
structed to keep a lookout for the return 
of the Don and to at once report it to us. 

About once a week a man would ride 
over to a small settlement some twenty 
miles away for our mail. One day, some 
two weeks after Robertson had left for 
his home in Virginia, the mail was brought 
in and a letter and newspaper were handed 
to me. The letter was from Miss Rob- 
ertson, and to my surprise and great sor- 
row gave an account of the death of her 
brother, who had been shot by their near- 


est neighbor and boyhood friend, Jesse. 


Mitchell. On opening the paper, the 
Lynchburg News, a blue penciled article 
caught my eye: 


Lieut. T. T. Robertson of the Texas Rangers 
Mortally Wounded and His Nearest 
Neighbor, Mr. Jesse Mitchell, 
Seriously Shot. 


This morning about 8 o’clock Lieut. Robert- 
son, who is visiting his father on Beaver Creek 
about eight miles from the city, was shot through 
the stomach by Mr. Jesse Mitchell, who is also 
badly wounded by a bullet through the neck and 
one in his right side. The doctors in attend- 
ance say that Robertson may not last through 
the day. Mitchell, although badly wounded, 
may recover. It seems that there has been bad 
blood between these two men for years and that 
recently Mitchell has been annoying Miss Rob- 
ertson with his attentions. This she wrote her 
brother. He secured a sixty days’ furlough and 
came on to Virginia with the intention of taking 
her and her father to Texas to live. As the bag- 
gage was being taken from the house to a wagon 
in waiting to carry it to the railroad station 
here, Mitchell was seen by some member of the 
family standing on a hill about 200 yards away 
overlooking the Robertson house. This was told 
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to Robertson who at once buckled on his pistol, 
a heavy six-shooter, placed a large calibre der- 
ringer in his pocket and at once started up the 
hill. Mitchell turned to move off—at the same 
time drawing his pistol. Robertson called to 
him to stop. When within a short distance of 
each other, they fired simultaneously. Mitchell 
fell, shot through the neck—the bullet going so 
close to the spinal column as to produce tempo- 
rary paralysis. Robertson walked up to him 
and snapped the revolver against the fallen 
man’s body, but it failed to fire, there having 
been only one shell in the pistol. He then 
pulled out the derringer, placed it against Mit- 
chell’s body and fired. The powder set fire to 
his clothing, and when reached by his people 
some ten minutes later a ring of blisters had 
been made by the burning cloth. Robertson 
staggered back to the house mortally wounded. 
Later we are informed, just at going to press, 
that Lieut. Robertson died at 5 o’clock this 
evening. 

I passed the printed article around 
among the men, and more than a dozen 
of those hardened callous fellows actual- 
ly shed tears, as they read and realized 
that the bravest, kindliest and most gen- 
erous member of our little band was 
never to mingle with us again. 

While we were at supper the two cat- 
tlemen who had been requested to watch 
for the return of the Don rode into camp 
and informed us that he had been seen 
at his ranch. The evidence against him 
was sufficiently strong, we thought, to 
justify his arrest. ’Twas decided that I 
was to take a Sergeant and a few men, 
go to the Don’s ranch and bring him 
and his two Mexicans into camp and 
force from them a confession as to the 
whereabouts of the missing stock or 
swing them up. 

At daylight next morning, in company 
with the cattlemen, Sergeant Scruggs and 
five of our men, I started. As we rode 
along, Scruggs remarked to me that he 
had forgotten to leave his tobacco at 
camp. The man who had brought in 
our mail the day before had bought at 
the post-office two plugs of double thick 
chewing tobacco for the Sergeant. These 
he had slipped into the inside pocket of 
his jacket and had forgotten to take them 
out when he put it on that morning. The 
plugs were about nine inches long and 
half an inch thick, pressed as hard as a 
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board, and in bending about in the sad- A tide of about two hours brought us 
dle were causing Scruggs some incon- to the Don’s dilapidated ranch house. 
venience. Several of the men offeredto The two Mexicans were sitting on the 
relieve him, but, knowing that there corral fence, smoking shuck cigarettes 
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“Before I could order the disarming of the Mexicans, I saw the flash of the Sergeant's 
and the Don's pistols.” 


Drawn by ©. 0. LONGABAUGH. 


would be precious little of the weed left and watching a couple of hairless Chi- 
by the time we got back to camp, he de- huahua dogs worry a gopher they had 
cided to suffer the inconvenience rather unearthed. The men pretended they 
than the loss of his tobacco. had not seen our approach. When within 
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a hundred yards of them one of the dogs 
caught sight of us and barked. At this 
they turned in a leisurely way and spoke. 
“Where is the Don?” I asked. On be- 
ing informed he was in the house, I told 
Scruggs to ride up to the door and re- 
quest him to come out to us, but to say 


nothing about our mission. The two 
Mexicans got off of the fence and started 
in the direction of the house. I called 
to them to halt and hand over their pis- 
tols. They each had a heavy six-shooter 
swinging low on the thigh and a big knife 
in their belts. For a moment they hesi- 
tated and made a slight motion toward 
the butts of their pistols. ‘Hands up!” 
came the sharp command. I glanced 
toward the house at this moment and 
saw the Don standing in the door. I 
have néver seen a handsomer man. Six 
feet tall, slender but thoroughly propor- 
tioned, broad shoulders, narrow around 
the hips and waist, wavy black hair, dark 
blue eyes, olive complexion and the long 
slender hands and feet of the thorough- 
bred aristocrat. The dress was that of 
a Mexican gentleman. Slashed trousers, 
adorned with a row of bell shaped silver 
buttons up the outer seams from ankle 
to hip; a bolero jacket of black silk vel- 
vet covered over front and back with 
narrow braid in fantastic patterns. A 
wide sombrero, encircled with a heavy 
glittering silver snake band, rested on a 
beautifully shaped head. 

Almost before I could order the dis- 
arming of the Mexicans, I saw the flash 
of the Sergeant’s and the Don’s pistols. 
Then another shot rang out. Scruggs 
staggered back—falling at full length as 
if he had been hit with an axe. The 
Don sank slowly down to a sitting posi- 
tion on the door sill, with his head rest- 
ing against the side of the door frame. 
“Look to the Mexicans!’’ I called to the 
men, and, hurriedly dismounting, walked 
up to Scruggs. ‘‘Are you badly hurt, 
Sergeant?’”’ I asked. ‘Yes, Lieutenant. 
I’ma dead rabbit this time,’’ he answered. 
I saw a stream of blood flowing from the 
side of his neck and on examination found 
that the bullet had gone through the side 
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of the neck but felt certain from the 
moderate flow of blood that the jugular 
vein had not been cut. ‘“ No, sergeant,” 
said I, ‘‘this is nothing serious.’’ ‘No, 
but I’m shot through the body,’ was the 
reply. I hastily tore open his jacket and 
shirt and a flattened bullet slid out of 
sight around his back between the shirt 
and the skin. I reached in his shirt and 
took out the bullet, noticing at the same 
time a swollen bruised spot about the size 
of a silver half dollar directly over the 
heart. ‘‘Why, old chap,” said I, “the 
bullet didn’t enter!’’—and just then I 
saw the ends of the two plugs of double 
thick tobacco sticking out of his inside 
jacket pocket. I pulled them out and 
directly in the centre of the inside plug 
was a round hole where the bullet had 
entered and on the outside of the second 
plug was a much larger, jagged opening 
where the bullet had come out in its flat- 
tened shape, struck a rib with the force 
of a sledge hammer and almost jarred 
the life out of Scruggs. We bound up 
the wound in the neck, gave him a drink 
of water, and then I turned my attention 
to the Don. 

I saw ata glance that he had but a few 
minutes to live. His lips were already 
turning blue and that ghastly tallowy 
hue—the immediate forerunner of Death 
—was on his face and a cold dew was 
oozing out on his forehead. I asked him 
if I could do anything for him. He 
pointed toa valise, saying: ‘You will 
find there a letter. Mail it and send the 
valise to the same address. My deeds, 
papers and money are in it.”” One of 
the cattlemen then asked him where the 
cattle were. He replied: ‘José (mean 
ing one of the Mexicans) will tell you all.” 
This was said ina gasp. He then whis- 
pered: ‘‘Lay me down, gentlemen. Lay 
me down.” We stretched him out gently 
on the sand in the shade of the house, 
but he was dead almost before he reached 
the ground. 

The two Mexicans, who were thorough- 
ly cowed, told us that all of the cattle 
they had rustled for the past year or 
more had been sold to some men they 














met at a ford on the Ganadian River and 
that these men met the Don every few 
months by appointment at this place, 
where they would pay for the cattle he 
delivered and drive them north. They 
also informed us that these men (there 
were four of them) would some times 
have several hundred head of cattle 
herded at this meeting place when the 
Don would arrive. They told us that 
they noticed various range brands on the 
stock, showing that they came from 
several different ranches. They would 
road-brand the entire lot before starting 
on the trail. 

We found among the Don’s effects 
over $3,000 in cash, a number of papers 
and letters and a few trinkets. We buried 
the body near the house and rounded up 
the horses on the place—some ten or 
twelve. There were no cattle that we 
could see, and with the two Mexicans 
and the poor Don's effects and the horses 
we made our way back to camp. The 
two cattlemen were instructed to see the 
nearest ranchers that night and bring 
them into our camp next morning. ’Twas 
decided to turn over the two Mexicans 
to them on their arrival the next day. 

At 10 the next morning the two cat- 
tlemen who had been with us the day 
before came in with four others. They 
each brought a list of the stock that had 
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been stolen during the past year and the 
Don’s $3,000 was divided up as far as it 
would go in proportion to each man’s 
loss. The two Mexicans were turned 
over to them, with instructions to take 
them to the nearest jail for trial when 
court met. The Circuit Judges spent 
their time moving from settlement to 
settlement, trying cases, just as the cir- 
cuit riding preacher does in sparsely set- 
tled districts. A few days after the cow- 
men left, one of our men, who had gone 
after wild turkeys in the direction the 
cattlemen had taken, reported that he 
had seen two Mexicans hanging from a 
live-oak near a small water hole a few 
miles from our camp. 

The Don's letter and effects, with a 
brief written statement giving an account 
of his end, were sent to the address on 
the envelope of his letter. In the next 
mail brought into camp was a letter from 
my mother, stating that my father had 
died and requesting my return home. 
This request I was not at all loath to 
comply with, as, after Robertson’s death, 
my interest in the life I was leading had 
waned. I at once sent my resignation 
to the Governor of Texas and on its ac- 
ceptance bade Good-bye to all of the 
boys and set out for my home in dear 
old Virginia. 

THE Enp. 


IF I COULD BE AN INDIAN. 


By P. M. MacDONALD. 


The red is on the maple leaf; the beech-nut’s round and ripe; 
The partridge are a-drumming on the tree; 

I would 1 were an Indian with just a gun and pipe— 
Then I could go where life is full and free. 


When from the forest’s pillared depths, where flit the shade and sun, 
Come luring cries that stale all ordered ways, 

I would I were an Indian with just my pipe and gun, 
To follow far and long the woodland maze. 


Oh! winsome is the wilderness when days are short and cold 
And winds are touched with wailing round my home! 
Then you may keep your fireside and you your bags of gold 


If I can be an Indian and roam. 











THE BEAR AND THE CLOCK. 


By THOMAS H. FRASER. 


e 3HE old-fashioned story teller 
f= who introduced the phrase 
Once upon a time, con- 
ferred a helpful boon upon 
the man of sluggish mem- 
ory and lazy ideas. For 
ideas are like sheep, in that, 
the moment a leader is decoyed or driven 
through the gap, the whole drove fol- 
lows, pell mell, into the field, and the 
story is soon told. Therefore, once upon 
a time I found myself at a hunting lodge 
on the upper waters of the Stewiacke in 
Nova Scotia—anciently Acadia. A land 
of song and story, and still a country 
where vast forests shelter bear and moose 
and where lake and stream teem with 
trout. It was evening. I had come many 
miles past the last house and clearing; 
and, in order to dispel a feeling of isola- 
tion and loneliness that often comes upon 
one who finds himself at nightfall in the 
forest and far from his kind, I ate my 
evening meal, and, with pipe and dream 
cap, prepared to find companionship in 
translating the night language of the 
forest that at such a time comes to the 
alert ear. From the tamarack swamp at 
the foot of the long hill comes a mu- 
sically soothing frog chorus, supple- 
mented by the plaintive notes of a love- 
lorn whip-poor-will in a nearby glen; 
while, aloft, little erratic and isolated 
winds chase each other about among the 
softly responsive branches of the pines, 
and the now sleepy songsters of the day 
respond to the slight disturbance with 
drowsy twitter. Across the river, a few 
hundred yards away, cautious hoof-beats 
are heard among the stones, and the 
rustle of bushes, and later splash of 
water, intimates that a moose has come 
down to drink. The sharp and aggressive 
bark of a fox is heard in the “ barrens,” 
and the mother mallard, in a nearby 








pond, recognizing the presence of an 
ancient enemy, with inherent caution and 
subdued quack, leads her brood away 
from shore—making ripply phosphores- 
cent lines that can easily be distinguished 
in the lingering light. The snarl of the 
lynx and almost human cry of the lucifee 
are terrifying sounds to the uninitiated, 
and it requires the neighborly Whoo! 
whoo! of the great white owl to dispel a 
gathering fear, while the unaccountable 
voices of the deeper forest are themes for 
logical conjecture only when the sun- 
light is at hand. But there is a splash 
in the rock-bound pool at the foot of the 
narrows. Only a belated muskrat making 
his way down to the great home pond 
below—but the sound recalls tomorrow’s 
hopes and the shoals of trout that 
are known to be sporting there. The 
dreamer lets his pipe go out and enters 
the cabin, to sleep and dream again— 
perhaps of piscatorial exploits, unknown 
outside of dreams and fishy story. 

In that country, June days may be said 
to be at least twenty hours in length—the 
long twilight of morning and evening 
leaving only two or three hours of dark- 
ness—and the angler or hunter who re- 
solves to rise at dawn may find himself 
hurriedly preparing for a day’s sport 
at 2 o'clock in the morning. This pros- 
pective angler was apprehensive that he 
might over-sleep; and, while trying to 
think of some plan whereby he might 
be roused at just the right time to inter- 
view voracious trout, he remembered that 
in the equipment of the cabin there 
should be a small alarm clock that had 
been left there during a hunting trip the 
previous autumn. Upon unlocking the 
cabin chest, the clock was found, was 
wound up, and the alarm set for 4 in the 
morning. Then he climbed up into his 
bunk to sleep, if possible, and await the 

















summons of the aggressive little time- 
piece. 

If luck on the following day were any- 
thing nearly co-extensive with the pisca- 
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fascinating angling lore. How they did 
bite! How they leaped from the water 
to meet the falling fly! How they stood 
on their heads upon the surface, or 
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“I cuddled down in the bunk, and watched my visitor with fascinated fear."’ 





torial exploits of that three hours in 
Dreamland, his astounding experiences 
might have furnished a whole volume of 














danced tail down and laughed! 
baskets were filled and a thousand pink 
and silver beauties lay upon the bank. 
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How at last, in drawing his lure to shore, 
he found that he had caught a young and 
lovely girl whom he recognized as one 
who had been the joy and inspiration of 
his school-boy days, and, laughingly plac- 
ing her in a convenient seat to dry, told 
her there would be something to say 
when the fishing was done. How he next 
hooked a remembered rival, and, in the 
fight that followed, awoke to learn that 
the little time-piece had not yet sounded 
the sportsman’s call. It seemed to be 
broad day; but in reality was only just 
that point of time before the birds awake 
and the night prowler is skulking to his 
lair, though still watchful for unwary 
prey. 

Lying in my bunk, evolving plans for 
a great day among the trout pools and 
betimes wondering if the little monitor 
upon the table—still busy with its insist- 
ent Tick-a-tock! Tick-a-tock!—had not 
forgotten to sound the call, my ear 
caught the Thump, thump! of a heavy 
tread outside. Around the cabin it went 
—leisurely, yet still suggesting a thor- 
ough inspection of the locality. With 
some apprehension I remembered that 
the door, though made of heavy plank, 
was not fastened and opened inwardly ; 
and, just as I was beginning to hope that 
the investigator, whatever it might be, 
would not consider it worth while or safe 
to enter, the door was slowly pushed open 
and an enormous bear ambled in. To use 
a common yet truly expressive phrase, I 
was scared. Too scared, in fact, to at- 
tempt reaching the rifle that hung upon 
hooks above the window and half-way to 
the door. The intruder acted as if he 
were quite at home, and the now trem- 
bling creature up in the bunk seven feet 
from the floor earnestly wished that he 
were. I knew quite well that there was 
no use in saying Shoo! That he wouldn’t 
pay the slightest attention to me, unless 
I attempted to interfere with his investi- 
gations. I had no intention of making 
sO unwise a move, and cuddled down in 
the bunk as flat as possible, keeping a 
single eye above its edge to watch the 
visitor with fascinated fear. I knew quite 
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well that, so soon as his curiosity about 
everything within reach was satisfied, he 
would then discover a certain trembling 
and now less prospective angler and pro- 
ceed, with proverbial humor, to have 
some fun. He seemed to be rather good- 
natured and bent on a frolic, and for this 
reason I began to hope that he had had 
his breakfast. With a sort of inquiring 
grin he tipped the kettle from the stove 
and for a moment seemed lost in observ- 
ant wonder at the water flowing from its 
spout. Noticing the water bucket, he 
thrust his nose therein and took two or 
three laps of its contents. This rested 
upon a bench directly under the one pane 
window—a large 18x18-inch glass. As 
he raised his head from the bucket he 
must have noticed his own reflection in 
the dusty glass and fancied an intruder— 
for, with raised bristles and an angry 
growl, he gave the glass a blow with his 
great paw that smashed it from its frame, 
and, looking angrily through the aper- 
ture, seemed astounded that his enemy 
had wholly disappeared. Then, turning 
about, he at last located what in all prob- 
ability had first lured him into the cabin 
—namely, my sack, containing bacon, 
bread and cheese. This, fastened to a 
wire hook in the peak of the roof—to be 
out of the way of mice and wood rats 
during the night—hung to within some 
six feet of the floor. Upon making the 
discovery, his anger at the recent fancied 
intrusion seemed to vanish and he pro- 
ceeded to try for possession of the new 
find. Rising upon his hind-quarters, he 
could just barely touch the bag with the 
extreme points of his claws, and vainly 
tried with blow after blow to dislodge it, 
while the sack swung like a pendulum to 
and fro. Presently, in making an un- 
usually vicious blow at the evasive ob- 
ject, he tumbled over on his side and 
lay for a moment exhausted; then sat up 
in sulky silence, seemingly contemplating 
the mystery of his limitations. Suddenly 
his ear caught the ticking of the little 
time-piece. The sack was no longer a 
thing of interest to him. It had proved 
to be “ sour grapes,” and he ambled over 











to the table where the little clock was 
still insistently striving to attract atten- 
tion and to entertain. “ Well, now,” he 
seemed to say to himself, “ what curious 
little animal is this? ”—and he tipped his 
head sideways and cocked his ear toward 
the sound. For what seemed to me a 
long, long time he remained intent upon 
the object of his sudden interest—watch- 
ing it with a curiously expressive grin 
and seemingly charmed with its rhythmic 
Tick-a-tock! Tick-a-tock! And, just as I 
was beginning to hope that he would dis- 
cover its use and learn that it was time 
to leave, suddenly the alarm went off 
with a roar that, to my then state of 
nerves, was like the continued crash of 
musketry. I expected to see the intruder 
smash it with a blow of his great paw. 
But he didn’t do anything of the kind. 
For the hundredth part of an instant 
he seemed stunned, and the muscles of 
his countenance wrinkled into expressive 
fear. Then, with a terrified snort, he 
whirled and bolted for the door! Over 
went the bench and water bucket and 
a small cupboard filled with pots and pans 
came tumbling down, and as he dashed 
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through the door it closed against his 
side and was burst from its hinges. 
Somehow, I found myself outside, rifle in 
hand, and noted the bear going down the 
slope at railway speed—scattering dead 
leaves and broken twigs in all directions. 
I had time to give him a single parting 
shot, that, if possible, only accelerated 
his speed—but laughing so as to make it 
impossible to hit one out of a compact 
flock of flying barns—and with a crash 
he plunged into the tamarack swamp and 
disappeared. 

Among the archives of the Quimby 
Club, in old Acadia, there may still be 
found a little silver plated clock—its 
voice now silent, in keeping with the un- 
wonted silence of the old hall. Upon its 
nickel back, traced by a hand long since 
at rest, will be found the legend of its 
last and greatest service. While old Earl 
Glencairn—now grown white of head, 
but still young in spirit and strong of 
body, and the only custodian of the 
treasures of Quimby Hall—is still pleased 
to relate, in the sly humor of his rugged 
Gaelic, how it once saved the life of a 
friend. 


LOST IN THE WOODS. 


By Rev. GEORGE H. BENNETT. 


A Oo ee BD had been in camp for a 
# week in the wilds of Lake 
YW County, and had learned 
akg the lay of the land, so there 
Z was little danger of becom- 
ing lost in the woods. But 
one morning, just as we 
had finished breakfast and were picking 
up our rifles for the chase, we had a 
surprise. Two strangers came up out 
of the swamp and walked into camp. 
They seemed rather wild eyed and 
“leary,” but were greatly surprised at 
finding a hunters’ camp in that remote 
place and seemed immensely relieved as 
they sat down by the fire. 

Our visitors soon unbosomed their 





troubles. They were settlers who lived 
ten miles away, across the wilderness. 
They had left home on a hunt two days 
before and had jumped a deer, and in 
the meanderings of a long chase had 
lost their bearings. They got their deer 
at last and hauled it about the thick 
woods and into the swamp, until com- 
pletely bewildered. They had plenty of 
broiled venison and so did not lack for 
food, but they were weak from anxiety 
and loss of sleep. They spent the sec- 
ond night shivering over an obstinate 
little fire in the swamp, less than 200 
yards from our cozy camp; but their 
spirits quickly revived and they forgot 
their hard luck, after stowing away a 
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pan of hot flapjacks and a pot of fragrant 
coffee. They declared the sweetest music 
they ever heard was the ring of the 
Doctor’s axe that morning, which led 
them out of the swamp to our tent. So 
they left us with a cordial invitation to 
visit them on our way out; and set out 
with their hard-earned deer on their long 
tramp. 

I had a close call to a mix-up of the 
same kind the year before. At that time 
our camp was on the west side of a north 
and south road, with the Little Manistee 
River and a big swamp south of us; so 
the boundaries of our hunting grounds 
were pretty well defined. I started out one 
bright, cold day, when six inches of snow 
covered the ground, to hunt in an old 
chopping about three miles from camp 
to the northwest. Sometime in the fore- 
noon I jumped three deer. They were 
exceedingly wild and I could not get a 
shot at them. So I concluded to give 
them a merry chase and keep them mov- 
ing, and maybe I might slip a bullet into 
one of them after a while and so even 
matters up. Well, they led me a merry 
chase! The country was level, covered 
here and there with clumps of scrub 
oaks and groves of jack pines, inter- 
spersed with patches of tall yellow slough 
grass: Away in the distance rose a 
range of hills covered with heavy forest. 
The deer seemed to be heading for that 
forest. They had been running and now 
had dropped into a trot, and were stop- 
ping behind a bunch of brush to look 
back every little ways. At last 1 caught 
them at this. They had stopped to look 
back and locate their pursuer, when | 
caught sight of a deer’s head and neck 
crowned with a graceful set of antlers 
in an oval opening in a rambling bush. 
I quickly rested the muzzle of my trusty 
Marlin against a convenient sapling, and, 
with the bead blotting out that graceful 
neck, pulled the trigger. When the echoes 
died away, I saw two white tails bobbing 
away among the brown-leaved oaks ; but 
when I parted the branches that had held 
that deer’s head as in a picture frame, I 
found that elusive buck eluding me no 
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more. The .40-60 had snapped his neck 
and doused the vital spark. It did not 
take long to remove the entrails and 
buckle a strap to his horns. Then I 
Started for camp. It was 4 o’clock and 
the sun was pretty low. I had not gone 
far before the question arose, Where was 
i at? The recollection of crossing a 
road at 1 o'clock was quite vivid. It 
might have been our road, and if so, I 
must go west to the road and south to 
camp. But if it were some other road— 
which way should I go? I was rather 
upset, I must confess. To add to my 
bewilderment, I had come off without my 
matchbox and so couldn’t start a fire, and 
the nights were cold. After a while it 
occurred to me that the sun shone in my 
eyes with dazzling brilliancy when I 
crossed that road. As it was a 1 o'clock 
sun, I concluded it was an east and west 
road I had crossed. With some relief 
I took up the hunter’s burden and started 
off through the dry, crisp snow, for I 
was six miles from shelter. I hauled 
my quarry three miles, when I dropped 
into an old Indian trail. Following the 
trail east a mile, I recognized some land- 
marks, and there hung up my venison. 
lt was late when I dragged myself into 
camp that night, but a hot supper and 
warm bed were waiting for me. 
Camping in the North Wdods in 
November, when the weather is cold and 
the ground covered with several inches 
of snow, is not much of a picnic. It 
means a lot of hard work and many 
hardships ; but with all the wood cutting, 
cooking, mending, gun cleaning and long 
hard tramps through the swamps, some- 
how, we always looked forward to the 
next autumn with the pleasantest antici- 
pations. We spent some of the time in 
jerking venison. It is a simple process. 
We would cut the meat into thick strips, 
rub salt all over it and then spread it 
out on a rack made of sticks, built up 
about a yard from the ground. Under it 
we kept a small slow fire of green maple 
or other hard wood burning. The heat 
and smoke did the business and, with 
careful watching and frequent turning 











over, the venison would be jerked to a 
splendid finish in a couple of days. 
One morning, after tramping through 
the snowy woods for a couple of hours 
without so much as seeing a fresh sign, 
T sat down on a log in the shelter of a 
low-branching pine. I had almost de- 
cided to take a shot at an owl which I 
noticed perched under a canopy of pine 
needles in a scrubby tree close by, when, 
looking around, I saw a deer step out 
from behind a tree some twenty rods 
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shoulders concealed behind a large tree. 
I stopped and drew bead on his side 
close up to the tree. The gun cracked 
and he vanished. I followed on slowly, 
and within 200 yards the deer jumped up 
and bounded away, but not before an- 
other bullet drew blood. So I kept after 
that buck, jumping him up and cutting 
buttonholes in his jacket, till he reached 
the edge of the cedar swamp. He had 
received a paunch shot and was too sick 
to run far. Poor fellow! I felt sorry 
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away. A bullet was soon speeding in 
that direction in search of his shoulder. 
When the gun cracked the deer switched 
his tail and plunged into the snow-cov- 
ered bushes. I went down to the place 


where the deer had been nosing around 
and found hair and spatters of blood on 
the snow. Yes, I had nailed him. So I 
took his track. I had gone up over the 
brow of a slight hill, when I discovered 
the deer standing with his head and 





for him and determined to put him out 
of his misery at once. He was lying by 
a log with head up ready to jump and 
run. Drawing my gun to my face quick- 
ly, I thought to nip him right there—but 
the bullet simply grazed his neck. I sent 
another, but it merely mowed the hair 
off his cheek. I then made up my mind 
I had a touch of buck fever and sat down 
to wait for that deer to breathe his last. 
Just then I heard Sam crashing through 
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the brush. Running up, all out of breath, 
he wanted to know what all the cannon- 
ading was about. I pointed to my suf- 
fering buck and begged him to put him 
out of his misery, as I was past hitting 
a flock of barns. So Sam snuffed out 
the poor flickering flame of life. I always 
regretted the cruel suffering of that noble 
creature. He was one of the nobility! 

We rested a while, ate our lunch, and, 
after removing the entrails, dragged him 
out and hung him up a few rods from an 
old lumber camp. A few hours later in 
the day we were passing along the 
swamp and came to the scene of the 
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morning slaughter. Other hunters had 
been there. An old bear had also heard 
the cannonading, and, surmising fresh 
venison was on the bill-of-fare, had ac- 
cepted the invitation and brought her 
two lusty cubs along to dinner. They 
had eaten the offal and licked up the 
blood, and had then taken our track to- 
ward the lumber camp. Madame Bruin 
and her promising youngsters trailed us 
a quarter of a mile; but when getting 
near the low log building, she smeit 
trouble and so had turned off into the 
timber and led her young hopefuls back 
into the cedars. 


THE WRECK OF THE KRALJAVICCA. 


A TRUE STORY. By Carr. JOSEPH K. RIDGWAY. 


OR three days a fierce gale had been 
blowing from the east, with rain, 
snow and sleet. The wind was 

dead on shore, and all along the New 
Jersey coast the Life Guards were patrol- 
ling the beach, both day and night. No 
ship had yet struck the treacherous sands, 
and the surfmen were hoping that the 
gale would soon abate and that none 
would be driven on shore. Darkness 
had again shut out the sight of the angry 
sea, and Capt. Joel Ridgway of Station 
17 Barnegat Inlet had just written up his 
log for the day and now sat listening to 
the roar of the wind and sea. Suddenly 
the outer door swung open and a surf- 
man entered and exclaimed: ‘Cap, 
there’s a ship on the Outer Shoals!” 
The Captain sprang for the stairway and 
sang out: “Ship on shoals! Turn out, 
boys! turn out!” 

The men jump from their bunks and 
a few seconds later are running down the 
stairs. Quickly they are dressed in oil 
cloths and rubber boots. The boat-room 
doors are swung open and the lifeboat 
run out and down near the surf. Little 
is said by Captain or crew. Every man 
knows his duty and is in his place. Capt. 


Ridgway, a veteran in the service, looks 
out over the roaring sea; then, turning 
to his crew, he says: ‘Boys, that’s a 
worse sea than we have ever been off in. 
But it’s our duty to try to save the crew 
of that ship. We may not come back 
alive, and I want no man in the boat that 
is not willing to go. All who are willing 
to go with me, step to your places along- 
side the boat.’’ As one man they sprang 
to their stations. “‘ Run her down, boys!” 
was the next order, and the boat is in the 
edge of the surf. “Hold her!’’ And 
again the Captain looks out over the sea. 
Suddenly his voice rings out: ‘Let her 
go, boys!’’ The men spring into the 
boat and seize their oars. ‘‘Give way on 
her!” he shouts, and in an instant the 
boat plunges into the blinding spray. 
The next minute she rises on the crest 
of the sea and again drops into the trough 
and is hidden from the watchers on the 
shore. The men pull with all their 
strength, but the wind is of almost hurri- 
cane force and the icy spray strikes with 
fearful force—freezing on their cork 
jackets as fast as it touches them. Water 
flies into the boat by bucketfuls, but no 
man can drop his oar to bale it out, for 











it requires their utmost strength to keep 
head on to the sea or to gain a yard 
towards the lights on the doomed ship. 
Another hour goes by and the men can 
no longer stand the terrible strain. John 
Soper, the stroke oarsman, says: ‘Cap- 
tain, I can do no more. We cannot 
reach the ship.” The Captain says: “I 
know it, boys, and we will try to get 
ashore again.” But the men are now 
exhausted and can no longer handle the 
lifeboat. They had gone but a short 
distance in-shore, when an enormous 
wave was seen rolling in toward them. 
Solomon Soper, No. 2 man, says: “Cap, 
that sea will turn us over.” “Yes,” 
says the Captain—‘“now look out! Every 
man for himself!’’ The sea picked that 
boat up as if it had been a feather and 
hurled her end over end. The men 
jumped for their lives, and as she came 
crashing down an oar struck the head of 
Foreman Perrine and killed him. All 
of the crew were buried from sight by 
the foaming sea; but their cork jackets 
soon brought them to the surface. For 
an instant they can breathe, and again 
the sea breaks over them—hurling them 
over and over and crushing them down 
to the bottom. The lifeboat is borne 
away from them on the crest of a sea. 
To have clung to it meant death to every 
man. Slowly the sea hurls and rolls 
them toward the beach. An hour goes 
by and then the anxious watchers on the 
shore see a man borne in on the crest of 
the sea. Men run into the surf and he 
is dragged up on the beach and carried 
to the station and an hour later is brought 
to his senses. Ten minutes after the first 
man came in, another is seen swimming 
strongly in for the shore. Men rush 
into the surf to save him. His eyes are 
wide open but he sees nothing, and ere 
the men reach him he turns to sea and 
is carried out by the under-tow. Five 
minutes later he comes within reach, but 
is dead. Capt. Ridgway is next washed 
up by the sea and is still conscious. He 
tells the rescuers to leave him and watch 
for the others. He is helped to his feet, 
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but does not take ten steps ere he falls 
on his face in the sand. Eager hands 
carry him to the Life Saving Station and 
for three hours the rescuers work over 
him ere he again can speak to them. 
The next thrown ashore was the body of 
Foreman Perrine. He was thrown up at 
the feet of his father, who had come to 
the rescue from an adjacent station. Five 
minutes later another man comes in sight 
and is dragged out on the beach, carried 
to the station and resuscitated. Soon 
another comes in, but he is dead; the 
next is also dead. The last man to come 
ashore was Henry Reeves. He could 
not swim at all, but was able to walk 
very soon after being rescued. The dead 
were Foreman Perrine, John Soper and 
Solomon Soper. Wm. Inman never re- 
covered from the shock, and, after linger- 
ing for some time, died also. Henry 
Reeves was discharged from the service 
for disability and Capt. Ridgway, after 
serving continusly for twenty-seven years, 
was also discharged and is now dead. 
The Government gives no pensions to 
these heroic men or to the widows and 
orphans of those that died to save others. 

The crew of the ill-fated ship (which 
was an Austrian bark) left in their own 
boats, and, when they attempted to land 
about ten miles further south, their boats 
were swamped and five of the sailors 
were drowned. The rest of them—nine 
im number—scrambled out of the surf 
just after the patrol had passed that 
point, and all of them started across the 
the beach to look for shelter. They 
soon found a small house that belonged 
to a party of duck hunters. Here they 
found plenty of potatoes, pork, coffee 
and flour, also matches and wood and a 
good stove on which to cook, and, as 
they all staid in the house, they were not 
discovered by the surfmen until noon the 
next day, as the wind and sea had com- 
pletely obliterated their tracks. The sur- 
prise of the sailors and surfmen was 
mutual. Neither party knew that the 
other was near them, until one of the 
sailors took a walk to examine their boats 
and met the Life Guard. 







VERILY, the man who would a-shooting 
go is up against a serious proposition as 
to his destination. Restrictive game laws 
and prohibitive license fees, combined 
with the ever increasing number of signs 
telling all and sundry that trespassers 
are persona non grata, have shut many 
a sportsman out of his favorite covers 
and put the fraternity in the unenviable 
light of pseudo criminals, with every 
man’s hand against them. There are 
two sides to every question, and those 
who own land and who have been sub- 
jected to the annoyance of constant 
shooting by unbidden and often surly and 
insolent strangers cannot be blamed for 
adopting measures for self-protection. 
The ever growing army of men and boys 
owning firearms has received many re- 
cruits within recent years, as the price 
of guns has been brought within their 
reach. Unfortunately, possession of a 
gun does not bring with it judgment or 
good manners, and reckless disregard of 
the farmer’s property has done much to 
strengthen the union of neighbors in 
posting their places and seeing to it that 


the trespass laws are enforced. 
1 * * * 


FAR-SIGHTED individuals have been en- 
deavoring for years to breed native game 
birds in captivity and in some instances 
have succeeded in proving that it can be 
done. 


Some varieties of foreign game 
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birds have been successfully introduced 
into parts of the country. So soon as 
sportsmen awake to the fact that the 
State should conserve its game and re- 
stock the depleted covers, it will of course 
be done; but even then will come the 
problem, How to permit field shooting 
without coming into contact with trespass 
laws? Breeding the guinea fowl as a 
game bird has been mentioned before in 
these columns and attention is again 
called to this bird, that is as near a wild 
bird as we have ever domesticated. A few 
pairs turned loose in any wild parts of 
the country south of Mason & Dixon’s 
Line would soon populate the fields with 
a hardy bird, equally good as a flying 
target or on the table. When thoroughly 
wild, they will lie to a dog fairly well 
and can put up a rate of speed on the 
wing fully equal to that of the prairie 
chicken. 
* * *K 

THE fastidious man endeavors to have 
his clothing look as neat as possible, but 
how different the man who goes afield! 
No one ever discards an old shooting 
coat, so long as there is an excuse to 
sew up ripped seams or patch tears. The 
man who takes to the field with a brand- 
new hunting outfit is not only put in the 
amateur class but is usually uncomfort- 
able till the newness has worn off. Bet- 
ter buy the new clothes now and hang 














them out on the line in the back yard 
for a week or two to get them weather 
stained. 
*K * ok ok 

Many of the Sports Afield Family are 
interested in revolver shooting and will 
take up the automatic pistol a little later, 
when that arm becomes a little better 
known. The cost of ammunition is going 
to be an item to many of us and the 
range and penetration of the jacketed 
bullet is going to make it difficult to find 
safe locations for practice. It has been 
suggested by Mr. E. C. Crossman of Los 
Angeles that the time is ripe for the pro- 
duction of an automatic .22 pistol built 
on the same lines as the Colt .45 auto- 
matic. I am informed the .22 Long 
Rifle cartridge has been found sufficiently 
powerful to operate the mechanism 
and with such a pistol one could obtain 
cheap practice and at the same time be- 
come accustomed to the mechanism of the 
weapon that would be used under service 
conditions. The development of modern 
firearms has been brought about by con- 
stant shooting. Trap-shooting developed 
the present well-nigh perfect smokeless 
powder charge for the shotgun. The 
manufacturers kept trying various for- 
mulas, while the trap-shooters burned 
their results in thousands of cartridges, 
the data thus supplied being utilized to 
make improvements. The military rifle 
shooters also burned tons of powder and 
kept experimenting with various bullets 
until the proper combination was found. 
It will be the same with the automatic. 
Apparently the manufacturers have made 
a most efficient weapon, but experience 
alone will prove whether the present 
models are the best to be had. It is 
easy to test the endurance of an action 
such as the modern automatic pistol 
presents for trial, but there is a rapidly 
growing idea that improvements could be 
made in the shape of the handle or the 
angle at which it is attached to the frame. 
Nor is this a trivial matter. The auto- 
matic pistol will sound the death knell 
of deliberate aiming, for two reasons: 
one, that the sights are even more crude 
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than those of the military revolver; the 
other, that the arm is intended for rapid 
fire. Not that the automatic cannot be 
fired deliberately and excellent practice 
made, but one cannot expect to become as 
expert with the new arm as with a target 
sighted arm; neither will the average ex- 
pert bother much with deliberate aim, so 
soon as he finds that match conditions 
have eliminated that method of firing. 
Now, to become able to deliver 8 or Io 
shots in as many seconds, and group them 
nicely in or close to the bullseye, requires 
a certain fit to the handle that will per- 
mit perfect alignment of the barrel with 
the extended arm. It’s all very well to 
state that one can shoot an automatic 
pistol just as one points a finger; that 
sounds well on paper but is slightly out 
of gear with actual performance. You 
have to use the sights as an aid to shoot- 
ing, and if the angle of the handle is 
such that the grip has to be adapted to 
the handle to bring them in line with the 
eye (instead of the barrel and sights 
coming in line as the hand grasps the 
handle naturally), the groups on the tar- 
get will be wider than looks well. Shoot- 
ing the automatic pistol with the full 
speed possible, is going to take a lot of 
practice—the advertisements to the con- 
trary, notwithstanding. Anyone who 
buys an automatic and believes he is go- 
ing to join the ranks of the experts then 
and there, will be sadly disappointed ; for 
there is considerably more to such shoot- 
ing than mere manipulation of the mech- 
anism. Any one who can press the trig- 
ger can empty the magazine in jig time. 
But where are the bullets going? You 
don’t have to do anything but point the 
gun in the direction of the target and 
whang away; at least the advertisements 
say so. But just take the pistol; stand 
at 25 yds. opposite a square of paper 
6 ft. each way; start the action with the 
pistol at the hip, pointing it just as you 
would point your finger at the bullseye; 
and after the last shot is fired take a look 
at the bullet holes! 1 Then use the pistol 
the way it was intended to use it, by 
looking along the sights, and note the 
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difference in pattern. The first experi- 
ment will show up like the pattern of 
an open shotgun barrel, while the second 
will look more like the pattern of 
a choke-bore. These are the practical 
reasons why we need a .22 calibre auto- 
matic that is not a toy. There are others, 
less practical perhaps but equally forci- 
ble to those who have sounded the depths 
of pleasure to be obtained in using any 
.22 calibre arm, and if we all pull to- 
gether the manufacturers will surely pro- 
duce the new weapon. 
* * * * 

CIRCUMSTANCES have been such the 
past summer that fishing for perch and 
rock has occupied many spare days. In 
company with my boys, I have taken our 
boat into new territory and have had more 
fun than enough. Time was when we 
had a light, seaworthy skiff, rigged with 
a mast and sail as well as oars, which 
craft carried us to a favorite fishing 
ground, usually within a comparatively 
short distance from the starting point. 
Sometimes the sail was used to save arm 
power and a longer trip taken. This 
year we have had a somewhat heavier 
craft, carrying a mast and sail when 
needed but otherwise driven by a 4-cylin- 
der gasoline engine. Those who have 
served their apprenticeship with such an 
engine will appreciate the experience, and 
I really think the thoroughly exasperat- 
ing behavior of said machine added not 
a little to the general pleasure—after it 
was all over. Of course we had a double 
Nelson on the blamed thing; for if it 
went wrong or refused to go at all, we 
simply shipped the mast, raised the sail 
and came along, providing the wind blew. 
If it did not, we put out the oars and 
came along, anyhow. We saved most of 
our tinkering for a place close to home. 
By the time we put the boat into winter 
quarters, we had solved many problems 
concerning the eccentricities of gasoline 
engines and next summer will probably 
find a few more ready for solution. 

* * * * 

A READER writes: “ Dear Doctor: Are 

you in earnest when you advise me to 
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get a 20-gauge shotgun? and do you 
really consider them superior to the 
12-gauge?” To the first part of this 
question I wrote Yes as my answer; to 
the second, there is much to be considered 
in defining superiority. The 12-gauge 
(made as most American field guns are 
made. today) is without a peer for all 
kinds of upland shooting and I have 
killed many ducks with the same gauge 
and several geese. It is a gauge that 
seems to suit a charge that is not un- 
pleasant and that is decidedly killing in its 
nature and patterns better than the inter- 
mediate gauges of 14 and 16—though the 
latter gauge has its admirers and if prop- 
erly bored is close to the 12 in effective- 
ness. Still, the 20-gauge would be my 
choice for upland shooting, not so much 
for its killing power (though that is 
sufficient) but because of its trim out- 
lines and lack of weight, increasing 
qualities as the day grows old and the 
way home is long. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that the smaller gauges can keep 
up with the 12 in pattern and penetra- 
tion, in proportion to their charge of 
powder and shot; yet years ago this 
was proven to be true and it is 
just as true today as then. Many of 
us remember when the change from the 
12-pound 10-gauge to the 8-pound 
12-bore occurred and what a storm of 
criticism arose at the time. The 20-gauge 
is just as surely going to take the 
place of the 12 in the near future—not 
because of any inherent superiority, but 
because most of us are beginning to want 
to lop off a pound or two from the 
weapon we are to carry all day, if it can 
be done without sacrifice of any other 
quality. So far as my brief experience 
goes with the little gun, it seems to reach 
out for small game quite as well as the 
old 12-gauge. I have shot several hawks 
bothering my chickens and a number of 
crows hunting for eggs around the barn 
with my 20, and they were just as dead as 
could be when picked up. The man who 
is not a reasonably good shot will need a 
larger pattern and more shot perhaps, 
but, even under such handling, the well 














fitting 20-bore will probably equal a 
heavier gun; for some men are unable 
to shoot well with an 8-pound gun and 
the loss of a pound or two may be just 
what is needed to make the gun handle 
a little better. Like other innovations, 
the little gun is still something of an un- 
known quantity, and its full qualifications 
as a game getter are yet to be demon- 
strated. 
* x * * 

LaceD boots or leggins? You can 
have your choice of several well-made 
laced boots at reasonable prices and 
many men are wearing them. Person- 
ally I prefer the light canvas leggin, with 
a spring over the instep to protect the 
shoe opening. Whatever the foot gear, 
be sure it is well broken in before going 
hunting and let the breaking in take 
place on rough ground, not the pave- 
ments. There are lots of men who can 
walk many miles over a smooth pavement 
who tire easily when walking over the 
fields. A sore foot from a shoe-gall is 
not only difficult to heal but subversive 
of all pleasure. Find out all the places 
in the new shoes that rub and get them 
stretched and softened with oil before 
leaving home. 

* ok 2K ok 

THE lazy sportsman—he who dislikes 
the trouble of cleaning his own gun— 
may now rest in peace, for some kind 
genius has invented a brass lining, either 
for single or double shotguns. Not only 
that, but there is a company formed and 
all you have to do is to send in your gun; 
they will do the rest. Really, the man 
who said, There is nothing new under the 
sun was mistaken, if this innovation is 
the real thing. If any members of the 
Sports Afield Family try this lining, 
please let us hear all about it—especially 
if, some time after the lining has been put 
in place, you string three or four ducks 
on it when it is blown out of the barrel. 


“ x Xk * 
Tuey sure do things out in California! 


A company out there got busy with the 
Smith & Wesson people recently—the re- 
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sult being what is known as the Model 
1911 S. & W. Revolver. This is a heavy 
frame target revolver of .22 calibre, bored 
for the Long Rifle cartridge, 6-inch 
barrel, weight 23 ozs., target sights, 
and a special checked wood grip. The 
tout ensemble (as we say in French) is 
enough to make any man break the com- 
mandment against coveting your neigh- 
bor’s gun, unless he be prepared to lay 
down 20 good hard American dollars. I 
learn that but 1,000 were made for the 
order, but it’s an even bet that other 
thousands will soon be made and used. 
ok * * * 

THE single-shot pistol of .22 calibre is 
the best target weapon we have, but there 
will always be those who want a revolver 
for the same purpose, as well as for 
rapid-fire practice. The ladies should 
have a chance to shoot with their men 
folks and at the same time have a weapon 
capable of doing work on a living target 
if needed, and the .22 Long Rifle cart- 
ridge will punch plenty big enough holes 
in a bothersome tramp to make him 
skidoo at the mere sight of one pointed 
his way. 

* * * os 

You can place your precious gems in 
a Safe Deposit Company’s nice vaults, 
but how about the guns and other things 
pertaining to their use? Better have a 
cabinet and it’s not much of a puzzle to 
find an illustration of a good one among 
the other good things in the advertise- 
ments. If handy with tools, the weather 
that prevents outdoor sport will soon be 
with us and the building of such a piece 
of furniture when done at home adds 
that much to its value. Make it dust- 
proof and have a good lock. Handling 
the metal parts leaves some moisture 
from the hands and if you are there with 
a greasy rag, well and good. There are 
many people who forget the rules of 
good breeding. These folk always in- 
vade a cabinet, just to’ show their ac- 
quaintance with weapons, and the lock 


is for them. 
* * * * 


Duck shooters will be putting in many 
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a day in the blind this month, and where 
the ruddy duck is to be found, its habit 
of swimming in towards the decoys but 
remaining just out of gun shot can be 
met with a .22 calibre rifle better than a 
charge of shot. Their large heads and 
bright eyes make an excellent target and 
the .22 Long Rifle cartridge will do the 
work if the bullet hits. With us, this 
little duck is considered a great delicacy. 
When ducks of all kinds were very plenti- 
ful, great flocks of ruddy ducks used to 
trade back and forth in the rivers empty- 
ing into Chesapeake Bay, and gunners 
had good sport, shooting them as they 
passed over the railroad bridges crossing 
the rivers. As many as 50 men were 
sometimes seen lined up on the cross- 
pieces below the point where a passing 
train could strike them and the fusillade 
that greeted the flocks as they raised in 
passing was like volley firing in battle. 
When a duck or ducks fell, there was 
more skirmishing to get the bodies, pro- 
voking not a little discussion as to the 
proper owner. 
K * * * 

It is claimed by an advertisement of 
Deadshot Smokeless Powder—a_ brand 
that is deservedly popular the whole 
country over—that the shotgun kicks 
when the powder “ burns near the muz- 
zle, instead of beginning at the breech 
and burning progressively.” A new 
theory that causes us to wonder if any 
powder (even good old black powder) 
ever was slow enough to get pushed into 
the barrel “ near the muzzle ” before the 
flame of the primer caused combustion. 
How can any portion of the powder 
charge, except a few unburnt grains, get 
in such a position without continuing its 
progression before combustion? What 
drives it out and why does the primer fail 
to ignite the charge directly in the shell? 
Any one who has used this brand of pow- 
der knows that it is a splendid propel- 
lant, but somehow there is a faint recol- 
lection of a generous kick from it, as 
with other smokeless powders. A kick- 
less propellant would seem to be an im- 
possibility, but still we have it on paper 
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that Deadshot is minus this drawback. 
Has any brother tried it and come home 
without feeling the recoil? 
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Two “ hayseeds ” and a city man, duly 
equipped for rabbit shooting, were posted 
at intervals along a country road, listen- 
ing to the music of the three rabbit dogs, 
hot on the trail of Bunny. The city man, 
being a guest, had been placed where the 
little animal would likely cross the road, 
as it did—and he promptly missed at 
close range with both barrels. This oc- 
curred several times during the morning, 
and as the party slowly hunted through 
field and other suitable cover, the city 
man got tangled up in a bit of wood 
cutting, where he espied a box trap and 
investigation showed a nice specimen of 
Lepus therein. Knowing that a rabbit 
should show shot marks if he desired to 
claim its death from the trusty double- 
barrel and also realizing that he was 
likely to miss if the rabbit put on speed, 
the brilliant thought occurred to him to 
remove the rabbit from the trap, tie it to 
a sapling and thus secure a sure shot. 
Searching his pockets, he could find no 
string; so removed his suspenders and 
poor Bunny was thus anchored to a 
young hickory. Backing off a few feet, 
careful aim was taken and as the report 
sounded Bunny left the spot in one great 
leap! The shot, instead of taking with 
it the top of its head, had simply cut 
the suspenders in half, and with part 
of the city man’s harness as a necktie, 
Bunny did some great running through 
the bushes. 

* * 2 : 

The dogs happened to be close by and 
took up the trail with great enthusiasm 
and Bunny was killed a few minutes later, 
still wearing its decoration. As rabbits are 
not supposed to run around with sus- 
penders attached, explanations were 
called for, and it is easy to imagine the 
yell that arose when it had been sheep- 
ishly described how a man could miss a 
squatting rabbit when tied fast! 
Sam’ J. Fort, M. D. 




















“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and 
a pure serenity of mind.’””"—WASHINGTON IRVING. 








MY WHITE MOUNTAIN PRESERVE. 


By WILLIS BOYD ALLEN. 


OT long ago I spent a few vacation 
days at one of the largest and 
oldest of the White Mountain 

hotels—vwell, I shall not, I trust, be sus- 
pected of smuggling into reading mat- 
ter a sporadic ad., if I say frankly that 
it was Crawford’s—and had the good 
fortune to find there a friend of my 
school days. In the course of our 
reminiscent talk over our cigars before 
the big office fire, the first evening after 
my arrival, I remarked that there were 
plenty of brook trout on his table, I sup- 
posed? To which he replied: ‘No, 
indeed! In the old times trout were 
regularly on the bill-of-fare and the crisp 
little dainties, fried to a delicious brown, 
constituted one of the real attractions of 
the place. Nowadays we never see them. 
I’ve forgotten the taste of a brook trout 
just out of the water,”’ he added. “I’m 
no angler, myself, and they tell me the 
brooks are clean fished out, after the first 
few days of the season.” 

“Fred,” said I, “‘no matter what they 
say, you shall have a mess of those ap- 
petizing little fellows for breakfast to- 
morrow morning, rain or shine. I know 
I can get them for you, and within a 
mile of this hotel!” 

The breakfast was a rather late one, I 
admit; but the heaped-up dish of trout 
was there, and as he helped himself for 


the third time my friend begged to know 
where I had procured them. “I asked 
English Jack, the Hermit,” said he, ‘and 
the old fellow insisted that you could 
‘ketch ’em offen firtrees.’ Accepting the 
truth thus hyperbolically conveyed, —” 

“Hold on, Fred!” I laughed. “It 
isn’t safe to talk that way and toy with 
fried trout at the same time. Be satisfied 
with the results. The fish were taken . 
from one of my private preserves between 
6:30 and 7 this morning. Just where, is 
a fisherman’s secret which, by the rules 
of our ancient guild, cannot be divulged 
even to you. Eat, drink and be merry, 
for tomorrow—you shall have another 
mess, if you want them.” I spoke with 
assurance, because, in common with every 
angler who loves to follow those laugh- 
ing, dancing brooks down the boulder- 
strewn mountainside, pausing here and 
there to wile the small trout from pool 
and rapid; or, oftener still perhaps, to 
rest on the mossy bank, listen to the 
pretty babble of the stream, quaff a tiny 
cupful of its icy nectar, and thank God 
for life and forest and blue sky: in com- 
mon with my brothers of the craft, I say, 
I know of certain pools where I am 
practically sure of taking from one to a 
dozen fish, even if a city youth with 
jointed bamboo rod and every costly 
appliance of the art has preceded me 
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and left his footprints on the gravel but 
an hour before. 

One such I recall, in the noisy little 
stream with an Indian name, on the 
western slopes of the Presidential Range. 
The stream is, as my friend says, fished 
to death every summer, and the Govern- 
ment hatcheries have hard work to keep 
ahead of the fishermen, to prevent the 
actual extinction of Salmo fontinalis in 
that locality. Arriving in late August 
at a hostelry nearby, when the water is 
low and every man and boy in the county 
has waded and poked and whipped the 
river until it promises to the stranger no 
more sport than Simple Simon’s pail, I 
take my fly-book and—turn not in scorn, 
O! frequenter of the Moosehead and the 
Rangeley Wilderness !—my belt-box of 
bait and quietly slip away from the hotel 
after an early breakfast. Reaching the 
bank of the stream at a certain spot, I 
cut an 8-foot rod, adjust my tackle and 
start down the rocky bed of the brook. 
The morning air is fresh and cool; now 
and then a bird lifts its flute note from 
the depths of the forest; the leaves are 
all a-glitter with dew. From one clear 
brown pool to another I draw my flash- 
ing booty; but I am, as yet, in the fisher- 
man’s highway. The path is plainly 
marked through every thicket, around 
every obstruction. 

Now, at last, I reach my preserve. 
The stream makes a sudden turn, after 
rippling broadly, scarce four inches deep, 
over a shoal of golden gravel. It disap- 
pears behind a huge boulder, emerges a 
dozen feet belaw, and, still but an atten- 
uated rill, glides on demurely through 
the sunshine toward the open meadows 
a mile below. Ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred, the fisherman, disgusted with 
poor luck thus far and rejecting the 
shallow, sunlit ripple as the last possible 
haunt of trout, tramps around the boulder 
(which is surrounded and partly covered 
by a thicket of slender trees and tough 
underbrush) and strikes the brook again 
several rods below. I glance over my 
shoulder, to see that no rival is spying 
upon my movements; force my way 
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through the tangle of bushes, and, climb- 
ing the rock, peer cautiously over the 
edge. I draw a quick breath, shorten 
my rod and prepare for sport. For this 
is my preserve—visible in my mind’s eye 
on many a winter night when perchance, 
in the far-off city, I lie upon my bed, 
trying in vain to woo sleep which cares 
and anxiety have kept aloof. 

The stream, on leaving the sunshine, 
has deepened into a broad shadowy pool 
which extends under the boulder. From 
my perch, six feet above, I can look 
down into the translucent depths and see 
the trout moving lazily to and fro or 
holding themselves lightly against the 
current. I drop the bait in their midst 
and half a dozen at once are after it. 
One! two! three!—I draw them from 
the water and deposit them in the creel, 
until 16 have been taken. No finger- 
lings these, but goodly fish for such a 
small stream, the largest weighing well 
over half a pound. Even as I write, two 
hundred miles away, I know the trout 
are there waiting for me; and I doubt 
whether the titled angler across seas, 
owning the finest salmon stream in Scot- 
land, takes more solid comfort in the 
thought of his costly preserve than do I 
in the possession of my secret, fir-shad- 
owed pool beside the boulder, among 
the White Hills of the North. 

I could tell of other spots, unlikely 
fishing grounds, all of them, the secret 
of which is known but to myself and one 
or two others: An overflow, cut off 
from the main stream in dry weather; 
an unsuspected deep hole under a grassy 
bank in a meadow; a cascade far up the 
mountainside, leaping into a broad basin, 
with unfathomed depths just behind the 
sheet of the fall. This last I always 
leave for the wind-up, when I am fishing 
that particular brook. I say to myself 
(sometimes speaking aloud, in the free- 
dom of the untraveled forest) ‘Now for 
the one big fellow from this pool, to lay 
on the top of the rest in the basket!” 
And he is always there, to fulfil his fore- 
ordained mission. Untraveled, I say. 
Yet the depths of the mountain forest 














are treaded by many a silent wayfarer 
and are the home of abounding life. A 
delicate hoof-print upon the sand beside 
me tells where the dun deer has but now 
lowered his dainty muzzle to the clear 
streamlet and quenched his thirst; over 
those mossy boulders, it may be but a 
few hours ago, the black bear has padded 
softly and glided away, a darker shadow 
among shadows; a thrush flutes in the 
distance again and again. The voice of 
the stream itself, as it runs past, is like 
the laughter and happy undertone of a 
group of children wandering through the 
forest. And dearest, surest of all, is the 
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about 4:30, we secured as guide a man 
named Harper, and a settler by the name 
of Flagel agreed to take us up the Wis- 
consin River some 3% miles where we 
found an ideal camping site. We imme- 
diately pitched our tents and prepared 
dinner, after which we crossed the river 
to Pere Lake, where we secured a nice 
lot of fish, including bass, pike and pick- 
erel. We then returned to camp for 
supper. On June 7 we went to Bass 
Lake (a short distance from Pere Lake), 
where we caught 17 big mouth bass, 
averaging about 3% lbs. each. While 
fishing, two fawns and a doe came within 








OUR TRIP TO TOMAHAWK LAKE.——The Author and His Camping Outfit. 





ever-present memory of him who taught 
me the ways of the woodland, who was 
my companion in all innocent and happy 
sport; through the knowledge of whose 
love—to me a type and symbol of all 
that was best and purest on earth—lI 
first learned to say, at his knees, “Our 
Father.” 





“JOUR TRIP TO TOMAHAWK LAKE. 


On the evening of June 5, 1911, Walter 
Hennessy and I left Chicago. Arriving 
at Tomahawk Lake the next morning 





a hundred feet of us and frolicked about 
like young lambs. We returned to camp 
somewhat tired but well pleased with the 
world in general. Next day the guide 
and I rowed up the river about 7 miles 
until we reached Pickerel Creek, where 
we added 24 pickerel and 6 bass to 
our collection. Hennessy had gone to 
Brown’s Lake and at 6 p. m. returned to 
camp with g bass as his reward. 

On June 9 we went to Gillmore’s 
Lake, the home of the musky. We 
trolled around and got a few strikes but 
did not land anything. Hennessy (being 
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a green Chicago fireman) saw something 
‘in a tree which I thought was a crow’s 
nest; but, seeing it move, Hennessy de- 
clared it was a monkey and exclaimed: 
“‘ How in the dickens did a monkey get 
up there?” Examination showed it to 
be a porcupine—a ‘‘critter” that our 
Chicago fireman had never seen. On 
June 10 the three of us went down the 
river to Rainbow Rapids, where I gave 
my 12-foot canvas boat a, good test by 
shooting the rapids with all of us on 
board. We did some fishing—landing 9 
bass and 14 pike. Four o’clock found 
us in the shelter of our camp, where the 
guide satisfied our hunger with hot bis- 
cuits, beans and fried fish. The next 
morning a fine cargo of fish was on its 
way to little old Chicago. Hennessy, 
being a little fatigued, remained in camp, 
but the guide and I scouted around for 
muscallonge—being fortunate enough to 
land a 9-pounder, together with 25 pike 
and 4 bass. Hennessy didn’t like the 
idea that I was the first to land a musky, 
but consoled himself with the thought 
that he would get one on his next trip. 
Accordingly he set out bright and early 
the next morning in company with our 
guide, and secured as a consolation one 
weighing 10 Ibs., which made him feel 
somewhat better. On the way back to 
camp the guide shot two ground hogs. 

In two days Hennessy was to leave 
for home, but would not depart until he 
had again tried his luck at muskies; so 
he and a friend of ours and the guide, 
with myself trailing on behind, departed 
for a small lake nearby. Hennessy 
pulled in the prize—a 30-pound musky 
—and was so elated that he started ona 
trot to camp, dragging his treasure after 
him—forgetting the guide and every- 
thing in his eagerness to tell of his good 
fortune. Arriving at camp, he threw 
the musky on the ground—exclaiming, 
“‘ How is that! Can you beat it?”—and 
almost collapsed from excitement. It 
was certainly a fine catch and any one 
would have been proud to have had it 
on their line. The following day Hen- 
nessy left for home and fishing lost most 
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of its glamor for me. I did tackle it 
once in a while and obtained enough 
fish to send home. My fishing tackle 
consisted of two fine Bristol steel rods 
and numerous artificial baits. 

If any sportsman wants a dandy good 
time, I suggest a visit to Flagel’s Camp, 
Tomahawk Lake, Wis. He won’t re- 
gret either the time or money spent and 
Flagel is she man for such occasions. 
The cost of my entire trip (including 
railroad fare) was only $27. 

D. H. PritcHARD. 





CATCHING THE BECHE DE MER. 


On the reefs of the Southern Pacific is 
found a kind of sea slug cailed béche de 
mer. In Fiji alone, as many as sixteen 
species of it are obtained, different from 
those got along the Australian and other 
southern coasts. As an edible it is 
greatly in demand among the Chinese 
and Japanese and commands a very high 
price—from $500 to $600aton. The 
mandarins and rich Chinese cannot do 
without their favorite dish of béche de 
mer soup, which is also relished by 
many gourmands other than those of the 
yellow race. Even on the continent of 
Europe the béche de mer is appreciated 
and in the Australian capitals it is by no 
means an uncommon dish. 

In Fiji and other islands of the South- 
ern Ocean the catching of this sea slug 
(of which there are two broadly defined 
species—the tit-fish and the black-fish) 
forms a very profitable occupation for 
many whites who have found planting 
and other undertakings not remunera- 
tive. With a good beamy boat, a gang 
of 30 native boys and girls, and, above 
all, a wholly fresh fishing station, the 
béche de mer fisher can depend on mak- 
ing a good thing of it. When it comes 
half-tide all hands sail off to the reef 
where the sea slug (known to the Fijians 
as ‘“‘dri’”’) feeds on the minute insects 
that live on the reef sand. Sometimes 
the catchers fish the day and sometimes 
the night tides, according to the sort of 
fish they are getting and the stage of the 
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moon—the tit-fish being a day fish and ft. deep, and the natives walk about, each 
the black-fish only coming out at night. with a basket and a stick—picking up 
On the tide running low, the natives are the sea slugs here and there. Frequent- 








OUR TRIP TO TOMAHAWK LAKE.—A Trio of Muskies. Weighing 19, 34 
and g Pounds Respectively. 


Copyright by A. J. KINGSBURY, Antigo, Wisconsin. 





unshipped onto the reef and the boat is_ ly a shark appears, hunting around fora 
anchored in a deep spot. The water on meal, and is pelted off; but if he be 
the reef is generally from a foot to 34% stubbornly inclined and the water be 
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from 3 to 4 ft. deep, the natives sing out 
for the boat to come intothem. Inany 
case, at the end of two or three hours the 
boat makes the reef again, and the fishers 
with their catches embark for home. 
Ashore the béche de mer is placed in 
large cookers and boiled for half an hour 
or so. When done, it is taken out, a 
stick thrust through to clean it and 
knock the water out, and then it is put 
in the smoke-house, where, supported 
on large frames of leaves termed vatas, 
it is cured over a slow smoky fire. At 
the end of eight days or so it is smoked 
hard and dry. It is then carefully ex- 
amined (one imperfectly dried fish spoil- 
ing a whole consignment) and put into 
bags for sale. Besides paying, you also 
feed your laborers, giving them yams or 
Indian corn or sweet potatoes, together 
with what shell-fish they pick up. They 
work for three or six months, sometimes 
even for a year, and on a good calm 
night an expert fisher will fill what is 
known as a ‘“‘qui” case and earn from I 
to 2 shillings. In some parts of Fiji the 
natives get and smoke the sea slug them- 
selves and sell it to youcured. They 
can hardly keep awake after the fishing, 
and sleep in every quaint position all 
over the boat. On dark nights, when 
there is no moon showing, torches are 
used in catching the black-fish. On the 
other hand, the tit-fish—five or six of a 
biggish size filling a fairly capacious 
hand-basket—is so sensitive to darkness 
that a mere shower or even dark clouds 
will send it to ground, when hardly one 
can be found—for its wonderful alacrity 
in covering itself with sand, together 
with its exudation of a fluid making the 
sand stick to it, render it very difficult 
to discover. Better known among the 


South Sea Islands and the adjacent East 
Indies as trepang, the béche de mer (ac- 
cording to the French, who first came 
across the mollusc in China) forms the 
basis of some of the most delicious and 
most nutritious soups known to the gas- 
tronomic world. 


NIGEL TOURNEUR. 


AFIELD. 
THE NOMENCLATURE OF FISHES. 





Under the direction of the U. S. Fish 
Commission, Hugh M. Smith has made 
a study of the names given in this coun- 
try to the various fresh-water basses and 
sunfish which abound east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Some of these are purely 
local and some are in more general use. 
It is astonishing, though, to find that for 
twenty-three species over 270 names are 
in service. This means that for some, 
like the red perch, there is but a single 
title, and for others only two or three. 
A few have forty or fifty. This extraor- 
dinary variety is the more confusing 
because the same name will often be 
applied to several different kinds of fish. 
“Bream” is bestowed upon half a dozen 
species, for instance. Further duplica- 
tions and some other odd features of 
popular nomenclature will be found in 
the two following groups. 

What is best known as the large mouth 
black bass is, according to Mr. Smith, 
also sometimes designated by each of the 
following names: Achigan, achigan 
grande bouche, achigan noir, bass, bayou 
bass, big mouth bass, black Huron bass, 
bride perch, chub, common bass, cow 
bass, dotted bass, painted tail, fresh 
water trout, grass bass, gray bass, green 
bass, green perch, green trout, growler, 
jumper, lake bass, marsh bass, mill-pond 
chub, moss bass, mud bass, Oswego bass, 
big mouth, river bass, rock bass, slough 
bass, Southern chub, speckled hen, spot- 
ted bass, strawberry bass, striped bass, 
trout, Welshman, white bass, white sal- 
mon, white trout, yellow bass and yellow 
pond perch. 

The small mouth black bass bears the 
following names: Achigan, achigan noir, 
petite bouche, hog fish, black bass, black 
perch, bronze backer, brown bass, brown 
trout, dwarf bass, gold bass, green perch, 
green trout, jumper, little bass, minny 
bass, mountain trout, perch, red eye, 
river bass, rock bass, speckled hen, spot- 
ted bass, streaked cheeks, streaked head, 
swago, swago bass, Oswego bass, trout 
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bass, trout perch, white trout, yellow 
bass and yellow perch. 

The humble sunfish, which has so 
often rewarded the patient efforts of 
boyish anglers, has managed, somehow, 
to pick up all of these titles: Bream, 
chub robin, crapet jaune, perch, flatfish, 
flounder, harlequin roach, kiver, North- 
ern pomotois, peerch, pond perch, pump- 
kin seed, quiver, red belly, roach, robin 
perch, ruff, sand perch, sun bass, sunny, 
tobacco box, yellow belly and yellow 
perch. 





AS TO DRY FLY FISHING. 

The art of dry fly fishing will inter- 
est many fishermen by its novelty. Very 
few of our American books on angling 
make any mention of the practice of 
fishing with waterproof flies, and it is 
mostly an English pursuit. In a book 
entitled “Yorkshire Trout Flies,” an 
English publication, T. E. Pritt has this 
to say upon this subject and one akin 
to it: 

“In one important matter the fancy 
of Yorkshire anglers, and indeed of 
anglers all over the North of England, 
has undergone a change during the past 
25 years. It is now conceded that a fly 
dressed hacklewise is generally to be 
preferred to a winged imitation. The 
reasons for this are not far to seek and 
are satisfactory. It is far more difficult 
to imitate a perfect insect, and to after- 
wards impart to it a semblance of life 
in or on the water, than it is to produce 
something which is sufficiently near a 
resemblance to an imperfectly developed 
insect, struggling to attain the surface 
of the stream. Trout undoubtedly 
take the hackled fly for the insect just 
rising from the pupa in a half-drowned 
state, and the opening and closing of 
the fibres of the feathers give it an ap- 
pearance of vitality which even the most 
dexterous fly-fisher will fail to impart 
to the winged imitation. Moreover, 
trout are not accustomed to see perfect 
winged flies underneath the surface of 
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the water. A drowned fly always looks 
drowned, and, although a hungry trout 
will sometimes take a winged fly very 
well, it will generally be found that the 
hackled flies account for the largest 
number of fish. Perhaps too much 
attention is commonly given to the 
wings of artificial flies and too little to 
the bodies. 

“These remarks are written mainly 
of our Yorkshire and other North 
Country rivers, which abound in rippling 
streams and rough, broken water. In 
the clear, smooth gliding waters of the 
chalk streams of Hampshire and a few 
other counties, the case is different. 
There, fly-fishing as an art is per- 
haps at its greatest perfection, and 
to deceive the wary 2, 3 or 4-pound 
trout which abound, say, in the Test, 
all the skill which the angler can bring 
to bear is required, and to accomplish 
this it is often necessary to use what 
is called the dry fly. In this the angler 
pins his faith on a single fly—a winged 
one—which he throws up the stream 
over a rising fish, and so manipulates it 
as to bring it floating down the river 
with upright wings, like a living fly. 
The hackled fly, fished on such rivers, 
would of course be out of place, and, 
while strongly leaning to hackles for 
our own rivers, there are times in big, 
bold waters when winged flies will 
sometimes kill quite as well as hackled 
or spider flies. 





Two HUNDRED THOUSAND trout fry 
were placed in the streams of Kootenai 
County, Idaho, recently by the State 
Fish Commission. This is the result 
of a plan undertaken some time ago by 
a special committee of the Coeur d’Aléne 
Commercial Club. Previously 100,000 
fry were liberated in Hayden Creek (a 
tributary of Hayden Lake), Wolf 
Lodge, Mica and Benwah Creeks 
(tributaries of Lake Coeur d’Aléne), and 
Bond Creek, a tributary of the St. Joe 
River. 
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A THANKSGIVING QUAIL HUNT. 


By FLOSSIE RAY. 


T was early morning in the country. 
So early indeed that the twinkling 
stars shone with added brilliancy 

in the last hour of the night. The in- 
mates of Squire McKay’s big farmhouse 
were astir and the Squire came out upon 
the porch, tugging at a suspender as he 
closed the door behind him. Walking 
to a bench which supported a bucket of 
pure limestone water, he took from the 
wall a gourd dipper and drank a pint of 
the health-giving fluid. Then, pouring 
a quantity into a wash basin, he per- 
formed his simple ablutions. Stepping 
off the porch, he walked out into the 
yard, and, throwing his great chest for- 
ward, breathed long and deeply of the 
crisp, ozone-charged air. Then he sent 
a stentorian call across the space that 
intervened between the farmhouse and a 
negro cabin about a stone’s throw away. 
The summons was answered immediate- 
ly by Uncle Jake, who craned his head 
out of a small window, saying in a drowsy 
voice: ‘ Yas,sah! I’se comin’ right off, 
Boss.” 

“Jake, I want you to stir your stumps 
this morning, for this is Thanksgiving 
and we are expecting some folks from 
town quite early, who will join our hunt- 


ing party.” 





“Dat am a fact!” assented the old 
darky, as he withdrew his head from the 
small opening in the wall. 

Farmer McKay stood for a few mo- 
ments, making a mental note of the 
weather conditions. Then he entered 
the house, and, going on into the kitchen, 
remarked to Mrs. McKay: ‘We have 
promise of a fine day’s sport. It’s al- 
most clear and what clouds there are in 
the west are hanging low on the horizon; 
but I think there are signs of a mountain 
snow-storm not far off. I suppose Bill 
and Fred are still sleeping ?” 

‘*You’re mistaken, Father,”’ said that 
good lady. ‘They were up long ago, 
and I’ve been speaking to them about 
the danger in such a shooting party. 
How many accidents we read of in the 
papers!” 

“Ha! ha! ha! there you go, Ma! 
Your nerves are all unstrung. You've 
been worrying too much about the 
pumpkin pies and the dressings and fix- 
ings of those turkeys. Just take it easy 
today and let the younger ones do the 
work and worrying also.”” Mrs. McKay 
said no more—busying herself in spread- 
ing the breakfast table. 

The Squire went into the big living 
room, where he found his two sons, Bill 














and Fred, busy overhauling their fowl- 
ing pieces and ammunition. The two 
pointers, Spot and Nancy Hanks, were 
very much interested. How well they 
knew when there was going to be some- 
thing doing! 

Outside the miracle of day dawn was 
going on. The rooster’s clarion calls 
were answered by the Quack! quack! 
quack! of the ducks. An old turkey 
gobbler (who had escaped falling a vic- 
tim to the festive day by reason of his 
patriarchal age) stretched and twisted 
his neck; then descended from his high 
perch up in the cherry tree, and, followed 
by his family, fared forth, strutting and 
gobbling, as ifto say: ‘I’m it!” 

Away, ’way off in the east—beyond 
the furthest dim outlines of the great 
hills—showed a topaz, set in a huge 
mine of beryl. Larger and yet larger it 
grew, until it took on the beautiful hue 
of a garnet set in a sky of sapphire. A 
wandering zephyr whispered the secrets 
of the infant morn and a thousand birds 
sang for very joy in the big orchard back 
of the yard. Then the big red orb of 
day came up and threw kisses to the 
frost-tinted foliage of field and wood. 
Meanwhile, the McKays had finished 
their early breakfast and were busily 
preparing for the day’s sport. An hour 
later, as the big farm wagon, filled with 
sport loving people, drove out toward 
the frost-bleached fields, Mrs. McKay 
called to them from the front porch: 
“‘ Now, do be careful about shooting each 
other!” 

Spot and Nancy Hanks worked well 
with the fine pedigreed pointer from the 
city. Naturally the hunters paired off— 
the Squire and Tom Leeds (an English 
gentleman), Wm Curtis and John Dun- 
lop Cooper, Dr. Davie and Fred McKay, 
Prof. Pierce and Bill McKay, and, last 
but not to be ignored, came the Three 
Club (consisting of Mabel Maybell, 
Ethel Ewling and the humble scribe). 
The wagon was left with Abe Lincoln, 
the colored driver, at about the centre 
of the hunting grounds, and immediately 
the sport began. And such sport! No- 
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where in Northern Kentucky can there 
be found bird shooting the equal of those 
old fallow fields where sumach, fox 
grapes, red haws and wild plums have 
grown and thriven with undisputed free- 
dom for years. 

Lady Bell (the Englishman’s dog) 
pointed a small covey of quail and be- 
haved splendidly. There was the sound 
of beating wings and seven birds van- 
ished in as many different directions. 
The Squire promptly stopped one in its 
flight—really a very clever shot, for the 
bird was making a curved ball, as we say 
in the South. There was a veritable 
cannonade and not less than a pound of 
No. 6s sped after the vanishing game, 
with not even a feather to bear witness 
to good marksmanship. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Mr. Leeds, 
“your dommed little swift-kiting Bob 
Whites over here are just beastly! Ye 
can’t hit ’em ever!’’ ‘‘Wait and see!” 
chimed in Dr “Wavie. 

Spot and Nancy Hanks had worked 
down to a small ravine, and the Three 
Club forged briskly ahead, through sand 
briars and sedge, for well they knew that 
those two old veterans of the quail fields 
knew where to find the game! Spot 
pointed a bevy in a jungle of sumach and 
Nancy Hanks backed him beautifully. 
Ethel began to slowly move him up. 
By and bye there was a Burrr! rr! rr! 
rr! of many wings and a monstrous 
covey broke away. Three loads of No. 
6s sped after them and five plump fel- 
lows came down. The entire party now 
joined in, for the birds had scattered 
widely. In less than ten minutes the 
three dogs had got up six coveys and up 
till noon the sport was something grand. 

When the party returned tothe wagon, 
it was found that the Squire headed the 
list with 15 birds—proving that he could 
shoot as well as mow the sweet scented 
grass. Dr. Davie came in second with 
13. Then followed Will Curtis with 9; 
Fred McKay with 7; Prof. Pierce with 
5; while John Dunlop Cooper tried hard 
to look contented with 4. Bill McKay 
and Mr. Leeds tied—each having one 
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lone quail. The Englishman was a bit 
discontented with the morning’s sport 
and with some heat informed the party 
that they did things differently in Eng- 
land! Abe Lincoln was the best pleased 
of all. As he slapped the lazy horses 
with the lines, he remarked: ‘‘Gwine 
to hab a sho’ ’nough feast o’ pa’tridges 
—we sho’am!” Then the good-natured 
darky took up a pretty old-fashioned 
song and entertained the party while en 
route to the farmhouse, where they found 
awaiting them such a feast as only a 
planter’s wife can prepare. Thanksgiv- 
ing is always observed by the McKays 
with the true spirit of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
They were deeply and truly thankful for 
the bountiful harvest, stored away in the 
barns, bins and cellar, and regarded the 
festival as more of a Home Day than a 
Church Day. How the hungry hunters 
went after the tempting things spread 
upon the big old-fashioned dining table, 
and how the pumpkin and mince pies did 
vanish! Then came the mammoth stuffed 
turkey, and who could carve it quite so 
well as Squire McKay? 

The forenoon had been unusually 
warm; but now, as the guests sat around 
the festive board, a cool breeze sprang up 
from the west, causing the Squire to re- 
mark: ‘This chill crispness foretells a 
snow-storm—mark my words!” De- 
spite the sudden fall of temperature, the 
hunters were comfortable and their 
merry laughter rang true. What a con- 
trast between this group and that hand- 
ful of starving people, waiting and wait- 
ing through long, weary weeks, with 
hearts that grew more heavy with fear, 
on that bleak New England coast—fear- 
ful lest the good ship which was to bring 
them those much needed provisions had 
gone down in mid-ocean! 

“‘Boys and ladies,” said the Squire, as 
the party sat upon the porch, the men 
enjoying their pipes: ‘‘you will have to 
excuse me this afternoon; for I know 
that Ma will be lonesome, as Daughter 
will go shooting with you, and I must 
spend at least half the holiday with her” 
Again the dished wheels of the old 
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farm wagon creaked along the old pike, 
and again Abe Lincoln’s mellow voice 
rings out upon the moist breezes, to the 
enjoyment of the white folks. The Black 
Haw Flats were chosen for sport. Other 
hunters were already upon the ground, 
but there were birds in plenty for all, 
Flora McKay is a lovable girl and is re- 
garded as an expert wing-shot. 

“What have we yonder?” enquired 
Mr. Leeds of Flora—pointing to an ap- 
proaching hunter. 

“That’s Robert White—one of our 
neighbors. We call him Bob White. 
Here, Mr. White! this is Mr. Leeds from 
the city.” 

To the young man’s cheery “‘ Howdy- 
do, sir!”’ the Englishman merely grunted, 
all the while eyeing the blue overalls and 
stogey boots of the young farmer. 

“T hope you'll join our hunting party, 
Bob?” said Miss McKay. 

“I shall sure be glad to do so,” re- 
turned White. 

“Rather an old-time firearm, that?” 
said Leeds, as Bob rested the breech of 
his gun upon the ground. 

“Yes, rather,” answered the jovial 
youngster. “But I have yet to see the 
gun that can shoot alongside it.” 

“Hump!” retorted Leeds; ‘‘I would 
think, if you got a bird with it, it would 
be mere good luck. For my part, I 
much prefer one of these modern arms, 
and, besides, they contribute to a more 
sportsmanlike appearance.” 

“That may partly be true,”’ returned 
Bob. “But I’m not afraid to wager any - 
amount that I can drop as many birds 
with this old blunderbus as any city 
sport living!” 

“T’ve a fifty-dollar note to put up,” 
said Leeds. 

“And I’ll raise it to an even hun- 
dred!” replied White. It was quite evi- 
dent that the young country fellow, 
though lacking the fine hunting togs, 
considered himself as much of a man as 
our finely equipped English guest. 

“T’ll take the bet!” said Leeds. And 
immediately their chance presented itself 
—Lady Bell flushing a bevy not 40 yards 
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away from them. The Englishman fired 
two shots the moment the birds took 
wing, and succeeded in dropping two. 
Bob was not so quick and when he got 
in his two shots they were well out and 
closely bunched. ‘Pot hunter!” cried 
Leeds, as seven quail lay on the ground 
before them. Bob was rather disgusted 
with the havoc which he had wrought 
but he stoutly answered: ‘All's fair in 
love or war!” 

Others of the party now joined them, 
and as they learned of the contest Dr. 
Davie suggested that each of the con- 
testants take four shots at singles. As 
the birds which Lady Bell had started 
were now well scattered over an acre of 
ground, it was decided to go after them. 
As Bob moved forward a double got up 
—apparently from under his feet—and 
what followed was well calculated to 
make our English visitor sit up and take 
notice, The first bird was easy enough, 
but the other made a rapid curve in the 
opposite direction. With a wonderfully 
clever movement Bob caught it at an 
incredible distance. Then came the En- 
glishman’s chance. From a sedge stub- 
ble a lone bird broke away so suddenly 
that it was almost out of sight and into 
a clump of black-jacks before he got in 
ashot. Leeds thought he had missed, 
but Bob’s practiced eye saw the bird 
come down. ‘‘Good for you, Mr. Leeds!” 
he exclaimed. ‘I see I have no novice 
to deal with!” 

“That was no test of skill, young 
man! If it had been a clear shot, I 
would have brought it down,” grumbled 
our London friend. Whereupon Bob 
went forward and picked up the quail. 
Leeds was plainly pleased. “Why, Mr. 
White! you might easily have counted 
me out of this bird by keeping mum!” 

“I’m not built that way,” the young 
man answered simply. 

By this time the entire party had col- 
lected, and considerable excitement pre- 
vailed. Naturally the city people (Dr. 
Davie, John Dunlop Cooper and Prof. 
Pierce) were anxious to see Leeds win; 
while Wm. Curtis and Fred and Bill 
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McKay were equally anxious to see 
White win. The dogs had worked over 
into an old pasture, and, while part of 
the hunters followed them up, the rest 
staid to see the contest through. After 
a brief hunt a bird went scurrying away 
and Bob got this one very easily; then 
another got up and Leeds brought it 
down in fine style. Again Bob got his 
bird and again the Englishman made 
good. Just one more shot remained for 
each. The young farmer appeared to be 
perfectly cool, but our city friend was a 
wee bit nervous. ‘I say—let’s call this 
bet off, Mr. Leeds,” said Bob—“you 
see, I have one bird ahead.” 

“I shall do nothing of the kind! The 
bet is made and I am an Englishman!” 

“Very well,” replied Bob, as he threw 
a stone into a briar patch. There was a 
rush of wings and then two birds arose 
and sped toward a grove of white pop- 
lars growing along a steep hillside. 
Leeds got in the first shot, but his bird 
kept on in rapid flight. Bob fired two 
shots in quick succession and both birds 
came down. A mighty cheer went up 
from those of us who had gathered to 
witness the final test. 

Mr. Leeds took from his bill-book a 
$100 note and handed it to White. But 
the young man shook his head: “I will 
not take it, sir,” he said. “I merely 
entered this contest because I saw you 
regarded your fine outfit as being so 
much superior to my very humble one.” 
For a moment Mr. Leeds was undecided; 
then he impulsively grasped the honest 
young fellow’s hand and said: “My 
dear sir, it is I who should apologize to 
you. I find you to be a true gentleman 
and I’ve learned a lesson that will be a 
benefit to me in the future. You are 
one of the best wing- shots it has ever 
been my good fortune to meet.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Bob simply. 

The whole party then got down to 
business and at a little after 3 p. m. re- 
turned to the wagon with well filled 
game sacks. The warm sun was now 
hidden from view by cark storm clouds 
and the snipe were winging their way 
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southward—a sure sign that one of our 
sudden mountain snow-storms was fast 
approaching. 

Before the wagon had covered half the 
distance to the farmhouse a snow-storm 
was upon us. The hunters yelled and 
laughed, for this was a great treat to 
them. But poor Abe Lincoln sat there 
on the driver’s seat, holding the reins 
and looking more like a sick monkey 
than the jovial darky of the morning. 

“Can you sing us a good old South- 
ern song, Abe?” Mabel enquired of him. 

‘‘Lord, honey! de songs am done 
froze in dis pore niggah’s mouf. I’se 
jes’ a-wishin’ I was ’way down furder 
Souf, whah de sun am shining warm!” 
and the poor fellow shook like one with 
the ague. Then it was that our English 
friend won the hearts of the entire party. 
He took off his heavy hunting coat and 
insisted upon Abe's putting it on. “ Dat 
*most like a stove, Boss,” was Abe’s 
grateful comment. 

The wind howled and shrieked and 
the snow-flakes fell fast and steadily. 
When the wagon turned into the car- 
riage yard the earth was covered with a 
white mantle to a depth of two inches. 
Four o’clock supper was awaiting them 
—and such a supper! There was a 
great dish of quail pie; then there were 
quail done to a brown turn, a steaming 
dish of sweet potatoes of the kind you 
will find only in the South, and other 
good things. After the supper was dis- 
posed of, Squire McKay had several 
pitchers of sweet cider brought up from 
the cellar, and it was a very jolly little 
party that sat about the great old-fash- 
ioned fire-place, recounting the incidents 
of the day’s shooting. At dusk, when 
the city people departed for their homes, 
there was enough snow on the ground 
to warrant a rabbit hunt on the morrow. 
But that, as Kipling says, is another story. 





QUEER ANIMAL TRAITS. 


Animals and insects have some curi- 
ous habits, funny actions, etc., which do 
not often happen and are very rarely 
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witnessed. They all have much more 
sense than they are generally given 


. credit for, and while one might see some 


of these rare performances the first time 
he should go out, others would not in a 
lifetime. We have seen but one jack o’ 
lantern, although we have been all over 
the.country at all times. We have seen 
snakes hanging up in trees, suspended 
by a thorn thrust through their necks, 
and it was very mysterious until we hap- 
pened to see a butcher bird in the act 
of putting them there. The negroes 
said that witches put them there and it 
was a sure sign that some one was going 
to die. In the spring of the year, when 
a thaw came and the ice was floating 
down-stream in cakes of different sizes, 
we saw a flock of wild ducks on one 
of these cakes, floating rapidly down- 
stream. When they arrived near a bridge 
they flew back up the creek, lit on an- 
other cake and rode down to the same 
point and flew back again. They re- 
peated this several times, evidently en- 
joying the sport as much as boys riding 
on logs in the same way. In the spring 
of 1859 there were hundreds of thou- 
sands of wild-fowl in the Middle States, 
and another boy and myself saw a large 
flock of sand-hill cranes on the burnt 
prairie near the head of a small hollow, 
which contained enough buckberry and 
other bushes to conceal us. We ap- 
proached them near enough to see their 
eyes. They had formed in two lines 
about 6 ft. apart, facing each other, and 
about 50 long, side by side. In the 
space lane between the lines were two 
cranes dancing from one end to the other 
and back, precisely like the old Virginia 
Reel, except that they did not swing 
those in the line. This dancing con- 
sisted in raising and lowering their 
heads, partially spreading their wings 
and jumping about two feet at a jump. 
Those in the line were interested specta- 
tors and it was amusing to see them 
thrust their heads out toward the centre 
and look at the dancers, for all the world 
like school-children looking down the 
line to see who had missed a word. We 
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have seen turkeys playing leap-frog, 
jumping over each other repeatedly, just 
like boys at play; also prairie-chickens 
doing the same. When once calling 
turkeys in a thick wood with the wing 
bone of a turkey, an old gobbler cau- 
tiously came up within 10 ft. of me, evi- 
dently making a reconnaissance, and 
began to strut, which was so unexpected 
that I acted just like any one else would. 
It was difficult to decide which one of us 
was scared the worst, and before I could 
pull myself together he was gone back 
to the flock and gave the alarm, when 
they all flew away. I can construe this 
in but one way: they were in doubt as 
to the genuineness of the call and dela- 
gated the Old Man to investigate, and 
waited for developments. On another 
occasion I slipped up on a flock, and, 
unseen, shot one of them, which fluttered 
like a chicken with its head cut off. The 
old gobbler jumped on it and spurred it 
“for all that was out” and, it being such 
a unique performance, I forgot all about 
having another load in my gun and stood 
there until they saw me and made good 
their escape. An old Flathead Indian 
told me that he once saw a large black 
bear dancing in a path on the side of a 
mountain. It had a stick in its arms and 
when it got to a certain point where it 
was quite steep, it turned around and 
danced back on its hind-legs. He had 
no gun but gave a fierce yell, when the 
bear dropped the stick and ran away. 
Not long since a friend told me that, 
while standing on the banks of the 
Missoula River; he saw a deer on the 
opposite side wade in the water 30 yds. 
and then up-stream as far, and then 
across to a high point, where it stood 
watching some hounds that were on a 
trail, The hounds waded in, sniffed 
around and finally took the back track. 
If this isn’t first class reasoning, I give 
itup. Mr. B. once lived on a farm in 
Indiana and owned an old cat that had 
a bunch of kittens in the corn-crib in one 
end of the barn. The kittens were taken 
away and drowned, The mother cat 
went to the woods close by and brought 
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back one at a time five young fox squir- 
rels, which she suckled and raised. They 
became a great nuisance running around 
and over the log barn. She caught and 
brought home and ate other squirrels, 
but didn’t disturb the squirrels she had 
raised. Magpies and crows are closely 
related and much alike in their habits. 
Near here, on the Flathead Reservation, 
a lot of boys went to a small grove where 
there were nests of both. They climbed 
the trees, got the young ones and changed 
them—putting the young magpies in the 
crow’s nest and the young crows in the 
magpie’s nest, andawaited developments. 
Shortly the old crow came with her 
mouth full of grasshoppers, and lit on 
her nest. She looked down at the young 
ones, turned her head first to one side 
and then to the other, hesitated, and 
finally gave a squeak that indicated trou- 
ble. We have never been able to account 
for the rapid communication of crows at 
long distance. It is at least 3 miles to 
the nearest tree from these nests. As 
quickly as the alarm was given, no less 
than fifty crows came from all directions 
and held a pow- wow that would make 
an Indian ashamed of himself. Not be- 
ing up on Crowology, the boys were 
unable to understand the proceedings, 
but there was surely something doing. 
A conclusion was evidently reached, as 
one old crow took the lead, flew down 
on the nest, caught the young magpies 
by the nape of the neck and threw them 
on the ground. The boys were so much 
interested that they didn’t see what the 
magpie did with the young crows, but 
we presume the situation was about the 
same as if a man and wife should return 
home from a visit and find nigger babies 
in the bed where they had left their own. 
If a jug partially filled with water be 
placed near a bumblebee’s nest and the 
bees stirred up with a stick, every one 
of them will go into the jug and be 
drowned. If you want to see a funny 
performance, find a large spider’s web. 
You will not see the spider until the web 
is disturbed, when he will come out of his 
hiding place to see what he has caught. 
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If you will catch a fly and throw it on 
the web, the old fellow will come out in 
a hurry, wind the web all around the fly 
and wait for another. 

W. B. Parsons, M. D. 


SPORTS 





A DAY’S SPORT IN NEVADA. 


The general idea of Nevada held by 
the Eastern sportsman is of a sun burnt 
desert, with no water, no trees and no 
game. This is altogether a wrong idea, 
as any one who has hunted or fished in 
the northern part of our State can testify. 
A day of hunting and fishing that I en- 
joyed in the last half of September this 
year will give the reader a fair idea of 
the variety of sport offered here. 

Just as day was breaking, my wife and 
I left town for a cattle ranch 11 miles 
across the valley, in the foothills of the 
Independence Range. Hardly had we 
left the town limits before a coyote, 
crossing the road, gazed at us a bit too 
long and received a charge of chilled 
fives in the shoulder, which effectually 
put an end to his thieving career. Re- 
suming our journey, we soon came to 
the Owyhee River (the only stream of 
water arising in the State which flows 
out of it). This river rises in the valley 
outside of town and is a famous trout 
stream, besides being full of salmon, in 
the spring, that run up from the Pacific 
to spawn. As we came to the river, my 
wife espied a bunch of ducks in a bend 
ofthe stream. Jumping out of the buggy 
and loading my gun,I slipped up to 
them, and as they rose got one with my 
right barrel and two with my left. Re- 
trieving my mallards (for such they 
proved to be) we forded the river and 
were soon through with our ride. 

After a hearty welcome at the ranch 
house and a cup of hot coffee, I set up 
my rod and started down-stream after 
trout. The stream wound through the 
corral back of the barn and in one little 
pool in the corral I landed ten fine trout. 
Continuing down-stream with good suc- 
cess, I came to a pool formed by an old 
beaver dam, and, casting therein, hooked 
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@ trout that gave a lively ten minutes 
fight. What a beauty he was! all of 2 
pounds in weight and colored like the 
rainbow from which this variety takes 
its name. This good fishing continued 
till noon and by that time the creel was 
full to overflowing and a huge hunger 
told me that the combination of moun- 
tain air and good sport made a visit to 
the house very desirable. 

A ranch dinner is usually a thing 
of joy and the ones at this ranch are 
always famous; so a pipe and a chat 
were necessary before I was able to re- 
sume the day’s sport. Taking my gun, 
I started up the cafion from which the 
stream rises, to look for sage-chickens. 
The grassy banks of the stream were 
favorite feeding places for the birds. 
Coming from the sage-brush on the 
sides of the cafion, they would drink at 
the stream, feed a bit on the green grass 
and wallow in the sand, and then go 
back to the sage-brush, where it was 
more difficult to find them. But this 
day they were out in force, for as I 
looked ahead I saw a large flock feeding 
at the side of a spring which flowed into 
the stream at this place. They had evi- 
dently never been shot at, for I walked 
in the midst of them before they would 
flush. As they flew up the side of the 
cafion I shot at a plump young bird and 
missed him cleanly, but was more fortu- 
nate with my second barrel—dropping 
one as he topped the side of the cafion. 
On picking him up, I found him to be 
an old cock and utterly worthless, as at 
this time of year the old ones taste so 
strongly of sage that they are unfit to 
eat. Following the flock, I flushed them 
again and dropped one with each barrel, 
both being young birds. Pocketing them, 
I resumed my walk up-stream. Coming 
to a bunch of water-cress, I flushed a 
pair of jack snipe and was lucky enough 
to drop both. These swift flying birds, 
while common along the river in the 
valley, are scarce this high in the hills 
and I was much pleased with the result 
of my shots. I continued on up-stream 
with varying success till I had five more 
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young chickens. By this time I was 
satisfied with my day’s sport, so started 
back to the ranch, and, arriving there, 
left for home—hoping that the time 
would not be long before I could put in 
another day. 

This was only one of many days of 
equally good sport that I have enjoyed 
here and surely a larger variety of small 
game than we have in Nevada would be 
hard to find anywhere. Ducks are plenti- 
ful along the river, and in the mountains 
good grouse and deer shooting is to be 
had, though both of the latter are more 
numerous in the timber country north 
of here. Of all our hunting, however, 
sage chickens offer the best sport, and it 
is rare indeed that the hunter cannot get 
the limit of ten, if he wants them. 

Doctor CuHartes E. SEcor. 


— 


HOW THE COOK OAUGHT THE SKUNK. 








“Gee!” said Red Larry, who had the 
reputation of being the bully of the camp 
—“look at the new cook!” I felt 
ashamed. I had undertaken something 
which was entirely new to me, but I felt 
that I could succeed. Any way, I needed 
the money; so when the job came along 
I accepted it. The men looked me over 
carefully, and, in my opinion at least, 
saw that I would be the joke of the 
camp. I turned my head away, as the 
five men which Larry’s voice brought to 
the scene surveyed me. 

“Looks queer,” one commented. 

“ He's a bird!” another exclaimed. 

“Cheese it! He'll kill us with his 
brickbat bread,” said a third. 

“Gentlemen!” I began—“ I—” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” The woods rang 
with their laughter, and I slunk into the 
cabin to prepare their first meal. 

At the first spread I gained the confi- 
dence of the boys. They were pleased 
with the eatables and each congratu- 
lated me. 

“We won’t lose any weight during 
the coming winter, if this lasts,” said 
Red Larry. ‘We'll be as fat as guinea 
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pigs in a month, at this rate,” said 
Shorty. 

“‘Gentlemen,” I began, “‘I accept the 
nomination, and as long as I remain I 
shall do my best.” At these words the 
boys cheered and left the room. 

I had obtained a few steel traps, for I 
intended to hunt and trap. I was not 
familiar with my new surroundings, but 
this did not deter me from my inten- 
tions. I wished to obtain a few pelts. 
It was September. The short summer 
had slipped away before I realized it. 
The changing hues of the landscape and 
the crisp air of the early morning were 
certain indications that autumn was with 
us. The sun shone brightly and the day 
was an ideal one for a hike in the woods. 
I had not gone far until I found a hole 
in the ground. I examined it carefully, 
full convincing myself that it was the 
home of some animal. I set a trap at 
the entrance of the den and returned to 
camp. I then busied myself in prepar- 
ing the evening meal. I wished to dupli- 
cate the happenings at the preceding one. 
Dinner was served, and the boys began 
eating like a pack of hungry wolves. 
When the meal was finished, I cleared 
away the dishes and put things in order. 
I was very anxious to visit the trap and 
know the results. 

After completing my work, I walked 
briskly to the spot where the set had 
been made. In the trap was some 
animal—apparently lifeless. I stepped 
nearer and was stooping over to examine 
it, when I was struck in the face with a 
charge of liquid. It blinded and choked 
me. I made a long jump for the brook 
that flowed nearby. Once in the middle 
of it, I washed my face and eyes, by 
which I experienced instant relief. At 
this moment Red Larry and the boys 
appeared on the bank, laughing and 
yelling with delight. I was ashamed, but 
what could I do? “See how the cook 
caught the skunk!” yelled Red. This re- 
mark brought another spasm of laughter, 
which was not pleasing to me. It wasa 
joke, but I did not like the position of 
being the joker. V. P. Goxey. 
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TREEING A LION. 





Recent tracks of a big mountain lion 
led across our homestead at Mineral Hill, 
San Miguel County, New Mexico. We 
wanted that lion, and, as a first step 
toward securing him, immediately sent 
for Mr. Fischer, who was for a time a 
Forest Reserve ranger and knows a lot 
about wild animals and ways of captur- 
ing them. He came over with his two 
hounds, old John and little Fannie, and 
his mountain pony, which seemed as 
eager as the dogs for the coming race. 
As old John gave tongue on the hot 
trail the pony sprang forward without 
urging, and thereafter kept its rider close 
up to the hounds—through the thickest 
timber, over rocks and through deep 
Cafions, where a misstep meant disaster, 
but without slacking speed, and always 
safely. The pony had been trained to 
this sort of work, and loved it. 

Two mangled deer lay in the trail; 
after feasting upon them the lions had 
covered the remains with snow. Live 
deer—very much alive—scamperedaway 
as the chase approached. Old John 
would sometimes halt to look after them 
and wag his tail, as much as to say, 
“We are after your enemies today.” 
As the scent grew fresher he gradually 
distanced his master, and presently his 
baying told that the lion had treed. The 
brute had chosen one of the tallest trees 
in the forest, and from his lofty perch 
glared down at the dogs. I have heard 
that an angry lion switched his tail like 
a cat at play; this one held his tail 
straight over his back, and only its curv- 
ing tip was in motion. His eyes were 
on the hounds as they reared their 
bodies against the tree, never once seek- 
ing the hunters—not even when the rifle 
barrel was ranged for its deadly work. 

The lion fell dying, but his strength 
was still terrible. Wary old John had 
caught a safe hold from the rear, but 
little Fannie blundered within reach of 
the long forearm with its sharp claws. 
The lion caught her by the foot, pulled 
her to him and sank his fangs in her 
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shoulder. She fought as best she might, 
game to the last ounce of her strength. 
As the lion snapped at her throat she 
met him with similar intent, and he 
missed his aim and caught her by the 
nose and face. A faulty cartridge, even 
in a repeater, makes seconds of delay, 
which in such a contingency may prove 
fatal. Fannie will long carry the scars 
of that fight, but she was able and ready 
to take the trail of a second lion which 
we treed and killed that day. 
Mrs. OLLIE SHEARER. 
Las Vegas, New Mexico, 





THE GUNSHY FIELD DOG. 

Gunshyness in highly bred puppies is 
not by any means uncommon, nor need 
the handler worry when his young 
charges show symptoms of it. There 
are various degrees of gunshyness, de- 
pending upon the character of the ani- 
mals which possess the symptoms. Close 
interbreeding is the most frequent cause, 
while occasionally the puppy is suffering 
from some physical malady. In other 
cases, the handler himself may be the 
chief source, through carelessness in 
firing a gun for the first time in close 
proximity to his canine charge. The 
sudden and quite unexpected report of a 
gun fired at close quarters will startle 
even the veteran sportsman, so how 
must it affect the nervously constituted 
puppy? Thoughtlessness of this kind 
frequently causes unnecessary work and 
waste of valuable time in the puppy’s 
education: therefore, care should be ex- 
erted not to act without necessary fore- 
thought. 

The easiest and best way of overcom- 
ing gunshyness is to get your puppy 
used to the report prior to working him 
on game, but if you have not had the 
opportunity to do this you must try him 
out when afield. If your dog appears 
startled at the sound, you must go cau- 
tiously for some time until he shows less 
signs of annoyance when you shoot. 
Never shoot close to the dog, but allow 
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him to range well away from you at 
first. Should he continue to work ob- 
livious to the report, or should he toss 
up his head as if to inquire where the 
sound comes from, you may rest assured 
that he is not gunshy; but even in this 
event it is wise to refrain from shooting 
right over him until you have fired fre- 
quently close to him. There are few 
sportsmen so situated that they cannot 
overcome the fear of the gun in their pup- 
pies while in kennel, and this is by far the 
easiest and best 
method. Fir- 
ing light loads 
from a pistol or 
a .22-bore rifle, 
accustoming the 
dog to come for 
his food and eat 
at the sametime, 
will in most 
cases effect a 
complete cure. 
As the puppy 
becomes accus- 
tomed to the 
light charges, 
the latter may be 
gradually in- 
creased until he 
is used to a full 
charge fired 
right over him. 
As there is more 
than one cause 
for gunshyness, 
so there is more 
than one cure, © 
while different 
people advocate different methods. 
Most puppies are really afraid of the 
report of a gun, though it does not neces- 
sarily follow that fear is always the cause 
of the trouble. Occasionally a dog shows 
keen delight when the gun is produced, 
associating it in his mind with his work 
afield; yet when the gun is fired his 
nerves overcome him and he will almost 
go into a fit—not through fear, but sim- 
ply from nervousness, owing to a highly 
strung constitution. Such cases require 
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careful handling, and, though they may 
take more time, the final result will prove 
satisfactory and well worth the trouble 
involved. Occasionally a puppy may 
be cured afield by taking no notice of 
him whatever, allowing him to hide or 
do just what he pleases, while the hand- 
ler goes on with his shooting. Gradu- 
ally the puppy becomes used to the 
strange sounds and will finally begin 
hunting within a reasonable distance of 
the shooter. It is then only a matter 
of time until you 
may shoot over 
him with impun- 
ity when stand- 
ing to a point. 
Although 
your newly ac- 
quired puppy 
may prove to be 
gunshy, do not 
at once jump to 
the conclusion 
that he is any 
the less valuable 
to you. Many 
of our best field 
dogs have been 
gunshy in their 
puppyhood, but, 
once they over- 
come the symp- 
toms of fear or 
nervousness, 
soon blossom 
out into the very 
best of gun dogs. 
One of the best 
Irish setters I 
ever shot over, the first time a heavily 
loaded black-powder cartridge was ex- 
ploded within six feet of him, put out for 
the house, two miles away—to remain in 
seclusion, under the front porch, all that 
afternoon and the night following. Yet 
this same puppy has since developed into 
a field dog that it is a joy to hunt with. 
Many a really fine puppy is hastily con- 
demned, when a little kindness would 
entirely overcome the defect.—Richard 
Clapham in the London Shooting Times. 
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EDITORIAL. 





THANKSGIVING. 





Once more the President of the United 
States calls upon us to return thanks for 
blessings received during the year. And, 
while it is well to follow invariable cus- 
tom by recognizing Thanksgiving Day 
as a time of National festivity, we mem- 
bers of the Sports Afield Family need no 
such reminder, for, with us, the spirit of 
thankfulness is ever present. The 
streams, the woods and the everlasting 
hills are still here, and, although the 
birds have ceased to sing, and Passing 
Away is written upon every object of 
God’s handiwork, there is still present 
and retrospective joy in the chill Novem- 
ber winds—for the huntsman’s harvest 
is at hand. He goes forth—enjoying 
the biting wind, as he notes the light 
mantle of snow whose hieroglyphics lure 
to sheltered glen, where creatures of the 
hills and fields foregather from the chilly 
blast. His step is light; for the primor- 
dial instinct is awake and Nature has 
provided for an ample store. What 


cares he for official proclamation, when 
Nature’s proclamation is before him, and 
the world with its perplexing worries is 
lost in such environment? Were he not 
thankful now, he would be all unworthy 
of the blessings he finds ready to his 
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heart and hand. The sky is sombre and 
the lakes lie cold beneath a wintry sun, 
but the heart still warms with thankful- 
ness for the well spent summer that is 
gone. The spring-time has departed, but 
the memory of its fragrance still remains. 
Enervating Summer, with her exacting 
yet fruitful toil, is past; but the benefits 
and influence of her days—days spent 
under the open and the sky are with us 
still, and will last forever. And he who 
may retain the memory of cheering 
words and kindly acts—offspring of the 
outdoor life and Nature’s teaching—may 
well be thankful now. 

In this sanctum there has been much 
of toil, much of worry; but Retrospec- 
tion finds much to be thankful for. We 
rejoice that there is manifest a greater 
and a growing interest in sports afield; 
that popular sentiment is awake to what 
pertains thereto, and that our women, as 
well as men, are found voicing the up- 
lifting benefits that flow from the things 
which this journal advocates. We re- 
joice to note the springing step and 
bright eye of our women readers, who 
ride horseback or shoot over the traps; 
who clap their browning hands gleefully 
at the baseball park and who are wont to 
stroll out into the open with rod and 
gun. We take pride in having had a 
hand in such innovations; for, if the 
house has betimes seemed lonesome and 
deserted, it has always been a new 
woman who returned to entertain. The 
gossip of the bridge party or evening 
tea belongs to antiquated woman, and 
the glorious creature that bursts upon 
our vision today voices in joyous melody 
the experiences of outdoor life and all 
the influences that go to make better, 
healthier and happier men and women. 
We rejoice that our friends are legion, 
and growing rapidly in number every 
day ; that we have had our full measure 
of encouraging words from near and 
far, that build for future effort in our 
friends’ behalf. To all such friends we 
send our kindliest greetings, together 
with our earnest wish that they may find 
much cause for thankfulness upon this 
day of general festivity and joy. 


* 
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THE VANISHING PRAIRIE CHICKEN. 





If you are old enough to have lived 
anywhere in the Middle West in the 
early 70’s, there is no need to tell you 
how plentiful pinnated grouse were 
there and then. The unfenced prairies 
swarmed with them, and in the early 
autumn they swarmed to the grain 
stubble and the fields of standing corn 
like poultry to the opening kitchen door. 
Farmers rarely complained of a heavy 
toll taken from their ripened crops, for 
markets were distant and prices low, 
and—well, it hadn’t become the fashion 
to grudge the wild creatures their keep. 
At any rate, it was no one-sided account. 
If the farmer’s wife fancied a chicken 
stew for dinner, some one would take 
down the old muzzle-loading single-bar- 
rel and ask, “ How many d’ye want?” 
Imagine such assurance in a prairie 
chicken hunter today! During the 
months of snow the chickens roosted on 
the straw-stacks and fences. It was not 
uncommon to have them alight by doz- 
ens on the roofs of houses and twist their 
heads awry to watch the curling smoke 
from the chimneys. They would hold 
their places on the rails and wires on 
either side of the road and show little 
fear of passing sleighs and bob-sleds. In 
a word, they were so tame that shooting 
them was considered an unwarrantable 
waste of ammunition, when with a few 
cornstalks one could build a trap that 
would catch a half-dozen at a time— 
or more, up to the limit of its holding 
capacity. , 

But that was thirty or forty years ago. 
The thronging immigrants from the 
States farther east, and from lands be- 
yond seas, developed a hunger for 
chicken stews that was not speedily grat- 
ified. Ninety per cent. of the pinnated 
grouse disappeared from the Illinois, 
Iowa and Minnesota prairies before the 
arrival of the twentieth century. West 
of the Missouri River the country was 
a bit slower of settlement, but this fact 
did not materially better the condition 
of the game. Kansas, Nebraska and the 
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Dakotas became the hunting grounds of 
sportsmen and market gunners — classes 
widely divided in the object which lured 
them afield, but alike ruthless in their 
slaughter of game in or out of season. 
The grouse killed by market hunters 
eventually fed the toiling thousands of 
the great cities, to whom game was an 
unaccustomed luxury; but it too often 
happened that the birds which fell be- 
fore the expensive breech-loaders of so- 
called sportsmen were left to lie where 
they fell, or perhaps dumped into the 
heap of decaying game just outside of 
camp. 

The game legislation of the past few 
years has materially protected the prairie 
chickens still remaining. Market hunt- 
ing is practically a thing of the past. 
The non-resident license law prevents 
thousands of Eastern gunners from jour- 
neying so far afield, and the bag limit 
laws, restricting the number of birds 
that may be killed each day or during 
the open season, have been helpful in 
holding local sportsmen within reason- 
able bounds. This year in eighteen States 
there was an open season for prairie 
chickens, which means in each case a 
remnant of birds sufficiently large to 
guarantee a rapid increase in numbers 
under efficient protective laws. The 
prairie chickens in New Jersey and the 
District of Columbia are, of course, 
“ planted birds,” which means that they 
will be guarded against extermination. 
Illinois — which once deserved to be 
termed the Prairie Chicken State — now 
permits hunting these birds but six days 
in the year (Nov. 12 to 17, inclusive). 
Minnesota has a two-months’ open sea- 
son, commencing Sept. 7, and Iowa per- 
mits prairie chicken shooting during 
September, October and November. It 
is a question whether this open-handed 
policy will not soon put these States in 
the same class as Illinois, Michigan, In- 
diana, Missouri, Louisiana, Texas, New 
Mexico, and Utah, wherein the gun of 
the chicken shooter is temporarily or 
permanently silenced. 

The pinnated grouse is the noblest 
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game bird of our open uplands, and his 
successful hunting calls for good dogs, 
hard-shooting guns, and a high degree 
of skill and celerity in the gunner. In- 
cidentally there is more fun in killing a 
big, hard-flying chicken today — though 
at the cost of a hundred dollars spent in 
railroad fare—than was ever felt by 
those who potted a half-dozen with one 
raking shot down a string of wire fence. 
If you want that one bird — and as many 
more as the State allows — look for him 
anywhere from Southern Oklahoma to 
the northern limit of his range in the 
Canadian Provinces. If you are late 
getting in the field, remember that North 
Dakota and Montana will let you shoot 
all through October, and Nebraska will 
accord still another month of grace. 


> 


LAMENT OF AN OLD MARKSMAN. 








Take a handful of fingers, an ear, or 
a half-inch from my nose. Chop off a 
leg and let me stump along through 
life on a peg of second-growth oak, or 
take my left arm—theré are five-pound 
rifles that shoot far and true—but give 
me back my eyes! Without the old 
keenness of sight, of what value is all 
the rest? A man who is totally blind 
is spared much of tantalization, but 
what was it the oculist said? 
“Your vision is only partially impaired. 
You can distinguish small objects at a 
distance, and even though they blur a 
little, that’s of no consequence.” Isn't 
it? A quail’s head, dodging among the 
tops of short grass; a tuft of grey hair, 
just showing above a hickory limb; the 
switch of a deer’s tail among the hem- 
locks and birches—Is a blurred sight as 
good as a clear one there? I wonder if 
that oculist was ever in the woods? 

It’s a hard proposition. I went to him 
for comforting assurances that the 
trouble would readily yield to scientific 
treatment, and instead he sends me home 
in despair. When Age touches the eye’s 


lens, no human skill can undo the evil. 
That is all I remember of his learnéd talk 
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about retinas and corneas and optic 
nerves—and it’s a plenty. 

Now, here is my old rifle, wnt yonder 
is the foot-square white board nailed to 
a tree. I put it up there yesterday morn- 
ing before I started to the city. Just 
across a four acre lot—140 paces from 
this windowsill. I can see it well enough, 
though its concentric black circles and 
two-inch bullseye are matters of faith 
rather than visual perception. Hit it, 
from a dead rest? Well, how much 
money have you got that says I can’t? 
I square my chair around into position 
and snuggle the rifle butt against my 
shoulder. My! but there is satisfaction 
in the touch! Down into the notch, now 
But where in thunder is the notch! 
And what’s the matter with the front 
bead? Why, it’s merely a shadow of a 
bead—with fuzz all over the sides and 
tip! Ill have to get my spectacles. 
That’s the idea! Now the notch shows 
plainly enough, and the front sight has 
taken to itself substance—though I 
wouldn’t recognize it as the upstanding, 
sharply cut ivory ball of other days. 
Ivory is an animal substance—like bone, 
you know—and age isn’t particularly 
kind to it. I’ll have to see about getting 
a gold bead—that’s the one unchangeable 
metal ; it gathers neither moss nor whis- 
kers. Give mea gold bead, and— Well, 
I'll be dadswizzled! Where's the target? 
Must be a fog rising in the four-acre 
lot—and it’s thickest is in the immediate 
neighborhood of that tree. Up goes the 
glasses on my forehead—second nature, 
nowadays, to shove ’em up when distant 
objects are to be viewed. That’s better, 
The target looms up like a light-house of 
hope. Hitting that will be like taking 
peanuts from a crippled street merchant. 
Well, I wish these d——d sights were 
——! 

Say! where do I get off at? I have 
been asking myself the question for sev- 
eral months, just casual like; but now 
it’s time I found out muy pronto. I’ve 
heard a lot, first and last, about shooting 
spectacles; but the idea isn’t practical. 
The principle of spectacles is like that of 
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the telescope or the photographic lens. 
No matter how wide or how narrow the 
angle, the lines must cross somewhere, 
and that means a point of clearest defi- 
nition, with haze and clouds on this side 
and the other. What’s the matter with a 
Lyman or Marble rear peep, wide of 
aperture, on a rifle sufficiently long of 
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THE HONDURANEAN FAST MAIL. 





The trans-continental and domestic 
mail service from La Pimienta, - 30 
miles from Puerto Cortez (on the coast 
of the Gulf of Mexico), to Amapala, 
in the Bay of Fonseca—approximately 
300 miles measured over the winding 











A MOUNTAIN TRAIL IN HONDURAS.——Carrier Tightening His Pack Ropes. 





barrel to get the front bead out where 
it can be seen? Where’s that other old 
man, who has fought his way through 
these selfsame problems and who has 
come out with flying colors and a happy 
heart? Let’s hear from him. 

S. D. BARNEs. 


way and requiring some ten days for the 
trip—is by pack mules. Twenty and 
more years ago this service was done 
by foot carriers, and now only the trunk 
lines are served by mules. The disap- 
pearance from the main routes of the 
Indian mail carriers, who usually trav- 
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eled in groups of from two or three 
to a dozen—their bundles of mail resting 
on the back and held in place by straps 
over the breast or from the forehead, ac- 
cording to the habit of one or the other— 
has detracted much from the picturesque- 
ness of the roads and trails. In the latter 
they are stil] to be seen, but no longer 
in groups; nor are they now the pro- 
fessional long route carriers who leaped 
from rock to rock, up or down the moun- 
tain trail, at a pace that would try a good 
saddle mule to keep up with them. On 
a good level straight road the mule 
would leave the carrier behind; but in 
the mountains (and nearly all is moun- 
tain) the road winds here and there for 
passage or better grade and the mule 
must follow it; whilst the carrier, who 
knows every foot of the way, skips over 
intervening ridges and cuts off windings, 
and finishes a twelve-league trip long 
before the mule has been able to make 
ten. If one is well mounted and has 
started in the morning at the same time 
as the carrier, the latter will be at his 
journey’s end one hour ahead, and he 
will have taken his meal and rested and 
be smoking his cigarette at ease in his 
hammock, to greet you with a pleasant 
and superior smile. The drawback with 
the carrier service was that if a carrier 
sickened or got on a booze, the mail sack 
would stay with him until he could move 
on again. Only in an extreme case would 
he deliver it to a local authority to be 
sent on its way. 

Note how, in these days, the sacks are 
tightly roped to the pack saddle, and 
remember that they have to come off 
and be put on daily—the lasso being 
stretched over a new place each time— 
and you will get some idea of the con- 
dition in which fragile articles will ar- 
rive at their destination. Freights of 
all kinds are carried over the country by 
pack mules. Only from the southern 
coast to Tegucigalpa—about 100 miles 
—is there a practical cart road, and over 
this a part of the mercantile freights go 
in rude ox carts, the rest on mules. 
When, thirty years ago, the life-size, 
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equestrian statue of Morazan was erected 
in Tegucigalpa, there was no more than 
a mule trail from the coast to the cap- 
ital. Mules could not carry the heavy 
pieces of the statue, and it was all— 
mounted equestrian and great base— 
taken in over mountains, to the héight 
of five thousand feet, by the sturdy force 
of the Indians. 

When I am not in a hurry, and one 
never need be in a hurry if he starts in 
good time, I prefer the trails over the 
mountains to the cart road for Teguci- 
galpa. The monotony and dust is in that 
manner exchanged for constantly vary- 
ing scenery, and, instead, of a long, 
tedious journey on nearly unvarying in- 
clines, in which no change in one’s seat 
in the saddle is desirable, the broken 
roads, with sharp ascents and descents, 
demand changes in the posture in the 
saddle which relieve one. Dust does not 
exist in the scarcely perceptible trails, 
and mountain streams are at the foot of 
every incline to quench the thirst; and 
when hunger comes, in the shade, at 
the side of one of these streams, one 
may rest and lunch from the store in his 
saddle-bags. 

Here the advantage that the footman 
has over the horseman is constantly 
demonstrated. A few weeks ago, at 
6 o'clock in the morning, on the bank 
of a river in the depth of a mountain 
gulch, I found a group of a dozen or 
more Indians and Mestizos taking their 
morning meal. If one says nothing to 
them, they will not address him; but if 
you are friendly, they will respond freely. 
I passed the time of day with them and 
asked where they were bound for, and 
replied to similar questions from them. 
I said to them that if they got to their 
contemplated destination before night, 
they would have to get a move on them. 
They replied that they would get there 
by 4 o'clock, but that it would take me 
till 7—if I lost no time. I started up the 
ascent, leaving them eating. A half-hour 
later my mozo called my attention to 
them—they were going over a ridge far 
above us—and remarked that they would 
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get to their destination easily by 4 o’clock. 
I stopped four leagues short of the place 
at that hour. 

It was on this trip that, having been 
in the saddle since 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, at 1 o'clock I was about half-way 
up a nine-mile heavy ascent, and, being 
within an hour and a half of my sleeping 
place at the top, decided to take a rest 
in a roadside adobe house. I was cor- 
dially welcomed and my hammock was 
soon hung and [I stretched out in it, 
resting and taking observations. A half- 
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mountain at the place where I intended 
to pass the night, and that her mother 
had the best house there and would be 
glad to take me in. Would she return 
home that day? Would she go along 
with me? No; she was afoot. I should 
go ahead and she would not be far be- 
hind me. 

The mules (refreshed after their two 
hours’ rest) took to the mountain road 
with good courage, and an hour and a 
half later I had hung my hammock in 
the large, new house, and the robust sis- 











WAYSIDE INN WHERE I 





STOPPED AND RESTED. 





dozen fair looking but sallow, whitish 
women were moving about the house 
and a pair of brown men were at work 
in the yard. At a sewing machine sat 
a slight girl of about 18. Her com- 
plexion was a clear healthy brown; her 
black eyes were clear, frank and expres- 
sive, with a hint of humor in them, and 
her perfect white teeth uncovered charm- 
ingly with her smiles. She gradually 
became talkative and told me that she 
lived some five miles further up the 


ter of the wayside maid was preparing 
my supper. Coming in from the flower 
garden some twenty minutes later, I 
found the first maiden in the centre of 
the room, just arrived. “ Aqui estoy,” 
(Here I am) she remarked with an 
under-current of pride in her tone. 
She stood as erect and fresh as a 
young pine. Dressed in white, her 
dark brown hair hanging loose from 
under a neat straw hat, and her 
short skirts revealing neat ankles and 
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small bare feet, resting firmly on the 
floor, she was indeed a pretty picture. 
Disdaining the road, she had leapt up 
the mountain from rock to rock with the 
agility and ease of a deer and seemed 
perfectly fresh. 

This hamlet, 5 miles from everywhere, 
was on a small rolling plain, where the 
mountain rested a little before contin- 
uing another broken ascent of ten miles. 
A dozen rude houses were scattered over 
a radius of a quarter of a mile—the 
greater number of them half hidden by 
the foliage of a variety of fruit trees. 
The house where I stopped was new and 
large; the family consisted of a widow, 
two young daughters and a son. Over 
the rocks in the yard, lightly covered 
with gravelly soil, they had a very nice 
collection of flowers: roses, lilies, cannas, 
crocuses, etc., and, above all, a, to me, 
mew variety of the orchid called here 
El Espiritu Santo (The Holy Spirit). 
In the well-known variety the blossoms, 
opening with a graceful curl on one side, 
revealed in the interior a dove with its 
wings half lifted. The blossoms are 
white and on a stalk. That of the old 
lady sprang from the cactus-like leaf of 
an orchid that grows on rocks and was 
of a pale lemon yellow, but in other re- 
spects it was the equal of the white one. 
It was not there when I went up, but on 
my return (seven days later) I found 
it with five blossoms. ‘“ Where did you 
get it?” I asked the old lady. She mys- 
teriously replied that they were to be 
found only in secret places in the forest ; 
that a young fellow had brought it to 
her. J. E. Foster, M. D. 


_— 


THE CRY OF THE DESERT. 


The other day in Phoenix, Arizona, I 
was passing the City Hall Plaza just at 
noon. As I arrived opposite the back 
part of the fine modern structure, where- 
in the business of this thriving munic- 
ipality is transacted, a chorus of whistles 
announced the meridianal hour. One of 





those almost painful hushes, known even 
to the busiest centres of human activi- 
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ties, followed. Into this moment of 
breathless silence the sharp Yip! yip! 
Yeow! yeow! eow! eow! of a coyote 
broke upon the air—echoing back from 
the brown walls of the tall buildings on 
every side. Then the hum of a busy city 
took up its endless refrain. As the 
coyote’s long-drawn, dismal howl pierced 
the silence, I stopped transfixed—it was 
so unexpected, so out of place, that voice 
of the waste places insinuating itself into 
a brief pause in the highly civilized up- 
roar of a city. Somehow, the fanciful 
idea of its being the last protesting Cry 
of the Desert against the forces that are 
robbing it of its very name flashed 
through my mind. In fact, for an in- 
stant, that voice seemed to have changed 
it back. The red buildings and wide 
streets seemed to vanish and in their 
place came the flat, empty stretches and 
twilight—the only time and place that 
I had ever heard the coyote’s evening 
hymn before. 

Investigating, I found himpacing 
restlessly back and forth at the end of a 
long chain. I could not catch him still 
long enough to get a decent picture. 
This—after three or four years in cap- 
tivity. As far as he could reach the 
grass was killed and the ground worn 
smooth by his endless walking. Now 
and then he paused, it seemed to me, to 
gaze longingly off to where a chain of 
far blue hills rose above the plain. While 
he was perfectly tame and tried to gnaw 
a hole in my camera case, I know he 
longed to be free, and I was sorely 
tempted to slit the collar that held him 
and bid him begone! 

Since the completion of the Roosevelt 
Dam the word desert, as applied to the 
region of the Salt River Valley, is fast 
becoming obsolete, and our friend of 
the City Hall Plaza would find his old 
range cruelly cut up by fences and irri- 
gation ditches. It would take him some 
hours of that easy, silent, strangely rapid 
trot, that I’ll warrant he has not for- 
gotten, to take him where his twilight 
warblings would not bring a farmer’s 
dog out after him. Yet I believe he would 
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gladly go, were he once given the chance. 
When the scent of the sage and dew 
damped earth got into his nostrils, the 
years of false living would drop away, 
and those old instincts—handed down to 
him by a thousand generations—would 
guide his silent foot to the nest of the 
sage-hen and the haunt of the jack- 
rabbit. 

Would people, I wonder, if they un- 
derstood that animals have feelings— 
under such circumstances very similar 
to what they themselves would experi- 
ence under like conditions—enjoy such 
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quick and deadly wing-shot was known 
throughout the Southwest. “If a man 
can get the hang of throwing his gun 
on a crossing bumblebee by the buzzing 
of its wings, and can kill one shot in 
five, maybe he can hope to equal that 
score on these blamed things you call 
pa’tridges!” 

Those who hunt other species of feath- 
ered game may regard as an exaggera- 
tion this crisp summary of the diffi- 
culties attendant upon grouse shooting. 
They have shot quail in stalk fields and 
woodcock in willow swales; they have 








A SON OF THE DESERT. 





pets? I don’t believe they would. There 
are books and stories innumerable, writ- 
ten by the closest students of wild life, 
that should be more widely read. If they 
were, the number of wild animals in 
captivity would rapidly decrease. 
Morris H. CrocKETtT. 


RUFFED GROUSE SHOOTING. 


“T’ve got it all to learn over again” 
remarked a new arrival in the ruffed 
grouse country, whose reputation as a 








stopped the gyrating flight of jack-snipe 
and caught bullet-like teal as they darted 
across openings in the forest branches 
overhead ; but the wariness and wiles of 
the ruffed grouse would reveal to them 
possibilities of bird “ cussedness ” hereto- 
fore unimagined. “I can’t understand,” 
said a guest at a Camp Fire Club dinner, 
“ what becomes of the millions of rounds 
of ammunition sold each year in New 
York and the New England States.” And 
two of his neighbors at the table en- 
quired simultaneously: “ Did you ever 
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shoot grouse in second-growth cover?” 
Later, an automobile enthusiast vouch- 
safed a few words of explanation: “A 
grouse has all the improvements found 
in the latest models. His carbureter 
works perfectly, there is never anything 
wrong with his ignition system, and he 
is at third speed as soon as he throws 
in the clutch. He takes all his curves 
on two wheels, and could make a square 
turn between two traffic cops six inches 
apart without brushing a hub. Half the 
time you don’t see him, but have to take 
a snap-shot at the roar of his exhaust, 
and an ordinary puncture only makes 
him push up his gas and spark and cut 
out the mufflers.” 

It is an actual fact known by all East- 
ern gunners (though it will probably be 
questioned by men who have always 
hunted on comparatively open ground) 
that success in grouse shooting depends 
largely upon the knack of killing game 
that you don’t see. The birds are usually 
found in dense cover, or near it, and you 
are lucky if you catch.a glimpse that 
will suggest the probable line of flight. 
Whether “ shooting at the racket ” is or 
is not an exceptional occurrence, depends 
wholly upon the experience of the gun- 
ner. An old hand will take all the 
chances coming to him, and will prove 
the wisdom of this course when he ex- 
hibits his string of game for the day. It 
is a trick of every old grouse to dodge 
behind the nearest tree and keep it di- 
rectly between himself and the gun until 
well beyond the range of shot. In- 
stinct? Well, it looks more like sound, 
intelligent reasoning. If you don’t 
think a mere bird can exhibit such sense, 
just get out in the woods and observe 
for yourself. 

Ruffed grouse are found in all of our 
Northern States. Missouri, at about the 
southern limit of their range, has at 
present no open season, and in Illinois 
they are protected until 1915. Dates 
for the season’s close—a matter of im- 
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portance to sportsmen—are as follows in 
the several States: South Dakota and 
Colorado, Oct. 10; Oklahoma and Mon- 
tana, Nov. 1; Kansas and North Dakota, 
Nov. 2; Vermont and Oregon, Nov. 15; 
Massachusetts, Nov. 16; Maine, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, New York, 
West Virginia, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Nebraska and Wyoming, 
Dec. 1; Ohio, Dec. 5; Iowa, Dec. 15; 
Rhode Island, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, Dec. 16; Maryland, Dec. 25; 
District of Columbia, Dec. 26; Long 
Island, Delaware and Indiana, Jan. 1; 
Virginia, Feb. 1; Tennessee, March 1; 
Georgia, March 15. The advisability of 
more uniform seasons would seem self- 
suggestive—especially in adjoining 
States. It is not well that the sports- 
men of the border counties should be 
subjected to temptation. 

In the parlance of the medical profes- 
sion, a diagnosis ‘of ruffed grouse shoot- 
ing will indicate a short, light, hard-hit- 
ting gun. The element of chance is so 
‘marked that a broad, even pattern of 
shot is practically indispensable; hence 
the 16 and 20 gauges are at a disadvan- 
tage. The gun best adapted to the work 
is a 12-gauge, weighing about 7% lbs., 
with 26 or 28-inch barrels. The right 
barrel should be cylinder bored and the 
left a modified choke, charged respect- 
ively with No. 7% and No. 6 shot and 
a good snappy load of smokeless powder. 
For any sort of brush shooting such a 
gun and charge admirably meet the re- 
quirements. The green hand at grouse 
shooting, and especially the man with 
little or no experience on game of any 
sort, should not be disheartened if he 
gets never a feather with his first box 
or two of ammunition. The knack of 
bagging the game will come with experi- 
ence and practice, though he need not 
hope to attain to straight scores. Two 
birds in three, perhaps. If better than 
that, he is among those beloved by the 
gods. 





MarhouuteEepe Rass 
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A CLOSE CALL. 





The Vermont deer hunting season has here- 
tofore been the last week in October. This year 
it is November, instead. As may be imagined, 
we were all anxious to kill a deer in the time 
allowed us (which was really something less than 
a week—being only from sunrise Monday morn- 
ing to sunset Saturday night). Vermont abounds 
in small ponds, with wooded banks, and, while 
there are no very extensive forests, over a great 
part of the State there are wood lots, sugar 
orchards and brushy pastures on nearly every 
farm, and these often extend to the outskirts of 
the villages themselves, so that deer may be 
found almost anywhere. During the summer they 
are often seen near farmhouses and sometimes 
an inquisitive buck will take a stroll down a 
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and the soft haze in the mild air called me out 
of doors, for full well I knew that we would not 
have many more of them before Winter would be 
upon us. My wife laughed at me, saying that 
I was blistering my feet, tramping for nothing, 
and that she didn’t believe I could shoot a deer 
if I were to meet one face to face. ‘‘He laughs 
best who laughs last,’’ I told her. ‘‘If it is still 
your turn to laugh tonight, I will give up as 
fairly beaten.’’ 

I tramped along toward the Pond, enjoying 
every minute of the beautiful autumn day. Small 
game skurried about on the old logs and zigzag 
fences and under the trees. All small game was 
plentiful in the fall of 1910 and food for them 
was scarce, there being no nuts, cherries or ber- 
ries. I waited some time near the Pond, but, 
seeing nothing, moved cautiously along toward 











IN THE VERMONT 


Photo by W.A ROYSTON. 
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DEER COUNTRY. 





village street. They seem to know that they are 
protected, as they are seldom seen close to a 
house during the open season. While some of 
the farms are posted, there are only a small pro- 
portion of them so protected, and huntsmen range 
at their own sweet will during the meager six 
days allowed them. I could not leave home to 
go into camp in the wilder parts of the country, 
as many did, but I ranged through nearby terri- 
tory a few hours each day, hoping to run across 
a deer. Every day I came in empty handed 
until there was only one more day left. I had 
seen tracks and found drinking places beside 
Little Pond; but I had not been fortunate enough 
to time my visit rightly. Saturday morning I 
tramped for several hours, with no success, and 
went home with the thought that I would not go 
out again, but the afternoon was a beautiful one 


a spot where I knew deer were wont to drink. 
A twig cracked under my feet, and, with a crash- 
ing of the brushes, a big buck appeared directly 
ahead of me. I had short time to think or act, 
but almost automatically I drew up and fired. 
The shot hit him in the neck, but he did not go 
down and was off like a flash. He wheeled with 
a mighty bound and went into the Pond and 
struck out for the further shore, his antlers show- 
ing finely as he swam along. The Pond is only 
about a mile wide and I struck out to meet him 
on the other side. It was a stiff run through 
the bushes to get there in time, but I think his 
wound must have caused him to swim less speed- 
ily, for I was near enough when he left the water 
to get another shot at him, but I did not drop 
him this time. I began to think my wife was 
not so far wrong, after all. Again the buck 
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turned and took to the water and I took another 
run along the shore, determined to get that deer 
now at any cost. I met him before he had time 
to land: and discharged my rifle with what I 
thought was good aim, but I did not drop him 
even then. He turned again and struck back 
across the pond, but was unable to make it. He 
swam out a few yards and then turned inshore. 
I was waiting for him and felt confident that, 
wounded and exhausted as he must be, he would 
easily be dispatched. Not so. Before I had 
time to draw he charged me. Crazed with fear 
and pain, he was no mean foe to face, and I did 
not face him long. So close was he that I 
couldn’t fire before he would be upon me, so I 
took to my heels—hitting only the high places. 
So furious was his onslaught that I had to drop 
my gun—to help my heels with both hands in 
getting through the bushes—and we had not gone 
more than 20 rods when he was upon me. In 
desperation I turned and seized him by the horns 
when he lowered his head to strike and twisted 
them as hard as I could. For an instant he 
stood braced, and then relaxed and fell dead at 
my feet. Too exhausted to do more, I dropped 
beside him and lay there until I had recovered 
my breath and some of my strength. Then I 
went back and secured my rifle and knife, which 
had fallen in my flight. I went to the nearest 
farmhouse and got a man to help me get the 
buck out to a road and then hired him to take 
me and my game home. When my wife saw us 
drive up it was difficult to make her believe that 
the deer was mine, and when she heard the whole 
story she did just as any woman would—trembled 
and turned pale; but, in talking with her after- 
ward, I found that her sympathies were all with 
the ‘‘poor deer’’ that had tried so hard to save 
his life and had lost it, nevertheless. To tell the 
truth, so were mine, but this did not lessen my 
appetite for venison steak or my admiration for 
the beautiful horns. He weighed over 300 
pounds; being one of the largest ones shot here 
last season, and his 8-pronged antlers make a fine 
gun rack. I am hoping to get a deer this fall, 
but I do not care to be charged again by one. I 
have often wished that I had a photo of that 
scene, but I assure you I had very little time to 
use a camera, even if I had had one along. 
HAMILTON PERCIVAL. 


IN MICHIGAN’S GAME FIELDS. 


Last winter at the regular session of the 
state legislature a few changes were made in the 
game laws which it is to be hoped will be for 
the better. One is extending the open season for 
deer shooting so that a 25-day license may now 
be taken any time during 45 days (instead of 
30 days as heretofore). The object of this ex- 
tension of the open season to 45 days is to prevent 
so large a number of sportsmen from rushing 
to the woods at one time. Since the 25 days 
may be taken when seems most suitable to the 
individual, it is hoped that the hunters will scatter 
out during the 45 days, making fewer at a time. 
This it is thought will have a tendency to lessen 
the number of accidents. 
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I find that the experience of almost all sports- 
men who have hunted in Northern Michigan ig 
alike in one respect—namely, the distance at 
which most of the deer are seen and shot. All 
agree that very little long-range shooting is 
necessary. Most of the deer killed are jumped 
at from 50 to 150 ft. One man speaks of 
getting his limit of two at less than 40 yds. one 
year. The first was shot at about 40 yds., it 
having been concealed behind a small cluster 
of evergreens. The second was being trailed in 
a light snow and had made the usual half circle 
before lying down, which brought it very near 
its trail. The men were trailing very carefully, 
knowing that it would spring up at any moment 
—when it leaped out from a little bush about 30 
ft. distant. When my friend had unlimbered 
his old .44-40 it was not over 35 ft. distant and 
the second shot laid it in a heap. This was so 
recent that these may be considered present 
conditions. For the reasons stated, the rifle 
required is one that has a large broad-point ball, 
so as to give as great a shock as possible. The 
extremely long range rifles are out of place, 
since, the distance being so short, the ball passes 
through the deer and on through the forest, if 
it chances ‘to be at all open—thus endangering 
the lives of others. The old large-bore rifles and 
the new Winchester self-loaders are good arms 
for use in these regions. 

The sound of the quail is heard on every hand 
just now and the sportsmen look forward with 
eagerness to bagging a few, as the new law per- 
mits them to be shot the coming season for a 
limited time. The light-weight small bores are 
coming into use more and more for upland bird 
and squirrel shooting. The writer looks forward 
eagerly to the chance to try out his 20-guage 
Ithaca hammerless on quail. The arm was tried 
out last year on such game as was available— 
even on ducks—and found to be eminently satis- 
factory. The penetration of the chilled No. 4 
shot was certainly great for a 20-gauge. We can 
hardly yet believe that these little guns have such 
killing powers, but they certainly have. This 
No. One Ithaca is simply great. I might say, 
for the chance benefit of others, that it has 
28-inch barrels, real twist; left barrel, full 
choke; right barrel, modified. The gun weighs 
just 6 Ibs. The pattern it makes is fine. Doubt- 
less it will make Your Uncle hold down pretty 
well for quail, as it has full and modified choke 
barrels respectively and shoots close for long 
ranges. If one wanted a quail gun only, it 
should be modified and cylinder, or modified and 
a very light choke. However, it is just right now 
for ducks and such game. Yes, it shoots ducks, 
and drops them as dead as a 12-gauge if one 
holds carefully when firing. My friend dropped 
a small teal dead with No. 4’s at 125 ft. That 
is not bad for a small load of rather large shot. 
Well, I suppose everyone has his favorite gun 
which suits him, but I certainly am willing to bet 
on the little Ithaca. There are a larger number 
of quail here than for some time, as the earl 
summer was dry and suited to their nesting. 
will report again on results. C. L. CHAMBERLIN. 
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How Much of Your Bad luck is Due 
To The Ammunition You're Using ? 


It’s not a matter of luck, old chap. Ten to one, it’s the fault aS 
of the powder. You’re probably shooting one of the ‘‘big explosion’’ 
varieties that wastes half its force on your shoulder. 




















So, right-about face and join the big army of converts to 


ROBIN HooD aryn'7% 

(Not Made by a Trust) 
—loaded with perfect combustion powders that produce a gradual and 
ever-increasing velocity from breech to muzzle. 


And take it from me, friend, speed at the muzzle is what counts. 
That’s why R. H. gets there quicker and kills further. You don’t | 
™ miss your game when you shoot ROBIN HOOD AMMUNITION, 


Buy Robin Hood loaded shot shells and metallic cartridges from 
your regular dealer, or send to us if he is not supplied. Write for our 
catalogue; it gives valuable shooting information. 


“IT’S ALL IN THE POWDER’’ 


ROBIN HOOD AMMUNITION CO. 
T Street, Swanton, Vt. 
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BEEN HUNTING THIS SEASON YET? 


Better get out your old shooting togs, oil up your shotgun. No use working 
all the time. Take a day off now and then and go off for a tramp over fields and 
through woods, with your gun over your shoulder. 

Chances are, there’s plenty of game within reasonable 
distance, if you'll take the trouble to inquire where it is to 
be found. 

A full game bag is sure, if birds are plentiful, your 
hand is steady, your eye true, and you are using shells 
loaded with 

















The Powder for High Velocity— 
Particular Light Recoil— 
Shooters. Waterproof. 





Write today for Infallible Booklet No. 53, 
giving valuable information for the hunter, best 
loads for different game, etc. 


E.I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Company, 
Established 1802. 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention ‘‘Sports Afield.’’ 
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AN ARM AND MUZZLE REST. 





All gun cranks who are interested in precise 
shooting with the revolver will be interested in 
the accompanying illustration, showing a home- 
made arm and muzzle rest that will overcome all 
unsteadiness of nerves and muscles. In trying out 
a revolver or adjusting the sights at rather long 
range, this appliance offers a means of precise 
alignment, not attainable in off-hand shooting, 
unless one has nerves and muscles of steel, in 
addition to constant practice. As shown, the 
appliance consists of a board about 30 inches 
long and 6 inches wide. At one end is a cross- 
piece 3 inches high, securely fastened at right 
angles to the board. This cross-piece carries an 
upright which has a V cut in its upper end, to 
hold the muzzle of the gun, and is adjustable in 
height by means of the thumb-screw. In use, the 
board is laid across some support, as a fence, wall 
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of life of the different countries from the 
‘* inside ’’ view and give my impressions from a 
sportsman’s view-point, telling how things look 
from the ‘‘ outside ’’ of swell hotels and how to 
travel in other ways than by automobile and other 
expensive methods. 

I have found everything so lovely here that I 
can fully agree with Mark Twain when he pro- 
nounced these islands ‘‘ the loveliest fleet of 
islands that lies anchored.in any ocean.’’ The 
climate is ideal, neither hot nor cold; no snow, 
ice, blizzards, earthquakes, cyclones, or even frost 
here at Honolulu; but there are places in these 
islands where a voleano in action can be seen, 
and where there are mountain peaks over 13,000 
feet high, with snow and ice on all sides. The 
inhabitants are extremely polyglot, there being 
many races, colors and languages. At least 28 
different nationalities are represented here in 
Honolulu and 18 children of different races can 








NEW ARM AND MUZZLE REST.——Invented by Thos. C. Harris. 





or table, and it bears the weight of the hand 
and arm of the shooter, as well as the muzzle of 
the revolver, without any possible vibration. The 
hand grasping the handle of the weapon also rests 
on the board, which may be tilted up or down by 
rocking on a cross-bar shown underneath. This 
arrangement serves to hold the revolver as 
steady as a rock and the most precise aiming 
can be done by its help. With it, any defect 
in the adjustment of the sights may be easily 
found and corrected. THOoMAs CLARKE HAgRIs. 
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FROM PICTURESQUE HAWAII. 


Allow me to apologize to the readers of Sports 
ArteLp for my long silence. As I planned, when 
last in Chicago, I have started on a trip around 
the world and intend stopping en route at the 
most interesting places, to study the conditions 








be found in one school-room, and some mothers 
complain that their children return from school 
unable to understand the English language. With 
all this polyglot lot, the utmost good-feeling and 
kindness prevails; everybody attends to his own 
affairs and robbery and murders are extremely 
rare. This living together in amity and peace is 
an object lesson for other nations to take note of, 
and include in the universal peace movement. Dr. 
David Starr Jordan was here a few weeks ago and 
delivered a strong lecture on the subject, Peace 
for All Nations. He staid only a short time, being 
en route to Japan, to lecture along the same lines. 
Many people of many different races went to hear 
him, and the Japanese and Chinese especially gave 
him the glad hand. The Doctor is no stranger to 
Hawaii, as he visited the islands years ago, and 
classified and named many of the wonderful fishes 
to be found in these waters. I think he found 135 
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It is ABSOLUTELY IMPOSSIBLE 


to discharge a 


Stevens Repeating Shotgun 


before it is closed. 


The Illustration Proves this Fact Convincingly. 











Shows the gun with hammer accidentally released before the locking block 
(23) is in place. The rear end of the slide (44) is controlled by the operating 
handle and is the last part of the sliding mechanism to move forward into 
place. Until it is pulled all the way forward, locking the locking block (23), 
it absolutely blocks the progress of the hammer (19). The hammer, even 
though accidentally released by the trigger, cannot fire the gun, because the 
hammer cannot touch the firing pin (16) until the sliding operation is completed. 





Have your Dealer show you a STEVENS REPEATING 
SHOTGUN. Be sure it ie STEVENS. 

Send for our handsomely illustrated NEW SHOTGUN 
CATALOGUE—describes in detail all STEVENS Guns and 
their Mechanism. Contains Pointers on Hunting and Trap 
Shooting, How to Become a Better Shot, etc. 














J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO,, 


P, O. Box 5680, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 





In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention ‘‘Sports Afield.’’ 
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different kinds and the Aquarium here, at Kapio- 


lani Park, is a monument to his genius. Par- 
ticularly is the fish market here a place of great 
interest and instruction to those who care for fish- 
ing. There are some pheasants and doves on these 
islands and many wild goats and wild cattle; but 
as a country for the sportsman it can hardly be 
recommended. I will write more fully of several 
trips I have taken and especially of the trip to 
the great voleano of Kilauea, the world’s greatest 
active volcano, situated 32 miles from Hilo on 
Hawaii Island. I have just returned from there 
and am sailing today (Sept. 25, 1911) for Manila, 
via Japan, on the steamship Korea. 

Aloha! to all readers of Sports AFIELD! and, 
as promised, I will write more often and more 
fully of my travels. Since coming here, I have 
met many old Army friends who served with me 
in the War with Spain, as well as a number of 
scouts and frontiersmen who were prominent in 
the life and activities ot our Far Western military 
posts some 15 or 20 years ago. 

Gro. C. SHarpP (‘‘ Crocus ’’). 


THE SNIPE, OUR MARSH AND ROVER. 





’ 





The title is misleading. This story is about 
a marsh not about snipe, as in our minds the 
marsh is a sacred thing, for there one meets 
temptation in a sportsmanlike way. To shoot 
the birds is comparatively easy, for in season 
they are always to be found; but to retrieve them 
at times is almost impossible, as one would have 
to walk over ground on which it is impossible 
to walk barefooted. Thus, our bag is always 
smali, as we never make a shot until certain the 
birds can be recovered. 

Early one September morning our party started 
out on our usual quest for upland plover. To 
one who has always resided in Chicago, the finding 
of a marsh, where snipe abound, within walking 
distance of a small town and but forty miles 
from the city is indeed a pleasure. The marsh 
is ours, or rather we claim the sole right to 
the knowledge of its location; but one definite 
pointer we are willing to share: It’s but a short 
drive from Barrington. It covers some two acres, 
entirely surrounded by natural barriers: on the 
north a small hill gently sloping to its edge, on 
the east a wagon road some 10 ft. higher than its 
level, and on the south a straight line of willows. 
The west side of our marsh connects with a bar- 
ren space, on which it is absolutely impossible to 
walk because of the movable nature of the soil. 
Surrounding the northern edge of the marsh is 
a fringe of tall grass and weeds, in which we have 
our blind. Exactly in the middle of the marsh is 
a small island some 15 ft. in diameter, covered 
with brush and surrounded by clear water. Our 
party consisted of three, or; to be exact, four: 
John, a resident of Zurich, Bill, the writer, and 
our faithful companion, Rover. 

Arriving at the marsh, we divided and started 
to circle its edge. I had gone but a few rods, 
when up sprang three yellow-legs—two of which 
fell to the sharp barks of my gun. On our 
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marsh it is rarely possible to get in a second 
shot, because, after being flushed, the flock usually 
circles the marsh some 20 ft. from its edge, and 
to shoot them when so flying would profit us 
little as neither we nor Rover could reach them. 
The water 30 ft. from shore is but a few inches 
deep, and any attempt to wade through it to reach 
a bird would mean sinking into mud up to one’s 
waist or higher. As none of us possessed hip 
boots, the plan we had long ago decided on was 
to bring forth from its hiding place behind the 
willows our old friend the planked walk, as 
we called it—three long planks, by means of which 
Rover crossed the treacherous soil and reached 
deep water, from whence he swam to the island 
some 80 ft. away. Once stationed there, he 
could easily retrieve the birds, as they usually 
dropped near where the water began to get 
shallow. 

After circling the marsh, we took up positions 
on the north bank and soon our attention was 
attracted by a flock of a dozen plover, flying 
high overhead, to whom the sight of the marsh 
seemed to offer an attractive stopping place. 
They circled and, still flying high, came slowly 
within range. Our three guns spoke almost at 
once and we were rewarded with three birds, 
which Rover successfully retrieved—returning 
each time to his island with a bird and starting 
out again for another. The excitement had just 
abated, when we saw a huge muskrat slowly mak- 
ing his way to the east side of the island. John 
picked up the .22, while Rover impatiently awaited 
the approach of the rat. When the muskrat 
was a few feet from shore John took careful 
aim and fired, and Rover soon finished him. 

The snipe kept coming in by twos and threes 
until about noon, and we certainly had a fine 
forenoon’s sport. A little past noon we decided to 
rest, and, circling the marsh, reached our planked 
walk. We finally persuaded Rover to bring our 
birds to shore, though for a while he evidently 
thought otherwise. He brought the rat and re- 
turned to the island, from whence he calmly 
ignored us. After much coaxing, we got him to 
bring in the birds—21 in number. We then 
decided to return to Barrington, as we had spent 
a pleasant morning on the marsh, and left, know- 
ing we could always return some other day and 
find the snipe still there. 

Chicago, Illinois. Owen A. AMUNDSON. 
incipient 


GOING SOME! 


The high-speed maniacs of this age, whether of 
vehicles or of projectiles, will be amused with 


the following from the Miami Record: Two 
negroes got into a row with a white man. The 
latter had a revolver and fired a shot. The 


darkies did a Marathon stunt until out of range, 
when one of them said to his friend: 

‘¢ Did you hear dat bullet? ’’ 

‘¢ Deed I did. I hearn it twice! ’’ 

‘¢ What yo’ mean by dat?’’ asked the first 
one. 

‘¢T hearn dat bullet once when it passed me 
and den another time when I passed it! ’’ 
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Don’t Let Camping Mean Discomfort 


Time was when the camper simply 4ad to put up with 
the discomfort of bunking on the hard ground. here 
was no such thing asa li ght, compact, waterproof, port- 
able camp mattress like the ® White Swan." When you 
go to the wilds this year you’ll deprive yourself of the 
biggest necessity outside of your clothes and "implements 
of sport" if you go without this soft, restful mattress. 
Poor rest mars the next day’s pleasure—robs your vaca- 
tion of much of the sought-for enjo ment | and recupera- 
( tion. Take to camp a "White Swan" mattress and 
) have the best vacation of your life. 


Let us send you, at our risk, prepaid, a 


"White Swan'Camp Mattress 


We guarantee the "White Swan" mattress to be just exactly as rep- 
resented in the following description: It is covered bottom and sides 
with heavy waterproof duck. Inside is "cotton felt" made from the 
choicest Texas staple cotton. Straps are attached to bottom and sides 
so it can be rolled up into a neat, compact bundle and oiee Fs a as, 
\gage or in auto, launch, canoe or even on your back. A 

=\camp mattress will last you a lifetime. Here are our prices: 


3 ft. 6 im. wide, 6 ft. 6 im. long (25 Ibs.), ‘i 
dete ae Rie gb eee 
in. Wide, in. 
Oin. wide, 6 ft. Gin. ieee is 16 ths.), $22 express prepasd 


enue Swan" mattresses are not yet on general sale at dealers. 
To save time we will send you one prepaid upon receipt ot price. 
Unless entirely satisfied, we'll refund your money. We can make 
Instant shipment. Decide what size you want and order today. 
Descriptive folder and sample of duck covering on request. 


Tom B. Burnett Co., Dept. E, Dallas, Texas 









Every trapper should write at once, and —['¥ 
“i secure a copy of this valuable book. It tells 
when, where and how to trap. It tells about [ 
animal baits that are as important to a trapper 
as traps. It reveals trapping secrets and gives Mj, 
methods that will increase the catch of any old J 
trapper and quickly make successful trappers 
out of the inexperienced. It tells how to pre- 
pare skins for market and where to get the 
- most money for them. 

The book also contains the Game Laws of all the States and of 
Canada and gives other information worth many dollars to any trapper. It 
will be sent to you absolutely free if you write at once, mentioning Sports Afield, to 


F.C. TAYLOR & CO., 


Greatest Fur House in the World 


950 Fur Exchange Building, . - St. Louis, Mo. 
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Dick is a rooster with a record as a swimuter. 
He lives on the British ship Glenalvon, is a good 
sailor, and when in port enjoys the privilege of 
foraging on the docks. Thus it happened one 
morning, when the Glenalvon was taking cargo at 
Portland, Oregon, that Dick started out with his 
family to enjoy shore leave. He was proudly strut- 
ting down the gang-plank when a rope caused him 
to lose his balance, and he fell, with great flutter- 
ing and noise, into the river below. 

‘Well, that rooster is worse than an old sailor 
for missing the plank!’’ exclaimed the Captain, 
as he rushed to the deck, in response to the cry 
‘*man overboard!’’ and discovered Dick in the 








water. ‘‘Seems to me he has improved since his 
last swim,’’ said the Mate, as they watched the 
rooster calmly turn and swim toward a staging 
where he was rescued by sailors who were painting 
the ship. ‘‘No need to lower the life-boat this 
time,’’ he added, as he thought of the time in 
Australia when Dick had fallen overboard, and, 
after swimming to some piling, beat his head 
against them until he was nearly exhausted by his 
vain efforts to get out of the water, before a 
life-boat was lowered and sent to his rescue. 
“*He’ll be all right,’’ laughed the Captain, a few 
moments later, when the bedraggled Dick stood on 
deck, flapped his wet wings and gave a loud, tri- 
umphant ‘‘Cock-a-doo-dle-doo!’’ 


Portland, Oregon. P. C. Stirr. 
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NEVADA’S FIRST SNOW FALL. 


The grey dawn of a golden day crept silently 
over the steepled crags of Piute Range. The 
first rays of a late autumn sunrise gleams 
brightly on the Indian’s smoldering camp-fire in 
Eroth’s haunted gulch. Filocks of jubilant wild- 
fowl flutter and fall on the placid waters of 
Bonita Lake in Indian Meadows. Two beautifully 
flecked deer sallied forth from Cross Bow Creek, 
and, like Scott’s Antlered Monarch of the Waste, 

‘*Stretching forward, free and far, 

Sought the wild heaths of U-amvar,’’ 
when bayed by a band of Indian curs. A trio of 
leathern garbed Spanish buccaroos (herders), 
booted and spurred, with peaked hats, bells, 
quirts and raw-hide lariats, guided 3,000 fine 
Merino sheep from Uncle Sam’s wild Forest Pre- 
serve to the feeding folds in Bruneau’s grassy 
vale. The morning was fair, the sky clear, and 
the winds, from the land of the crafty Chinook, 
were gentle at first. A curious, ominous haze 
appeared on the horizon above Mountain Home 
and the Twin Falls of Idaho. By and by, clouds 
appeared; then great billows of clouds rolled in 
from the Farther North. The wind increased in 
velocity and became more chilled. There was a 
marked density in the atmosphere. The gruff 
driver of the creaking four-horse stage from the 
railroad, 120 miles away, came in at noon, shiver- 
ing, and said: ‘‘ A fierce Norther from the 
British Border is hovering near. Beware! ’’ 
Eagle and magpie flutter from crag to crown. 
The wary, watchful Shoshones gather about their 


camp-fires. Their women—burden bearers—bring 
additional loads of fagots from the willow 
jungle. Anxious herders race wildly with their 


round-up of horses and cattle, and thus we are 
assured that something unusual is going to hap- 
pen. Evening draws nigh. The chilly dampness 
increases, and ere the great sun in his chariot 
of red and purple and gold has gone beyond the 
mirrored crown of lone Copella’s Butte, large 
flakes dance and flutter and fall. The wind and 
the flakes increase together, till all distant objects 
become obscure. Night. closes stealthily around 
and we are in the midst of a blinding snow- 
storm. We go to our rest wondering what the 
morrow will bring. Day dawns. The sun comes 
out from the voiceless East. We draw our curtain 
aside and look out over mountain and valley, 
forest and field—to find that the frozen river, 
the hunter’s camp, the herder’s shed and the 
Indian’s silent, dismal hogan are all deeply 
covered with a coat of the beautiful. The flowers 
that were in bloom but yesterday, the strong 
branches of the great fir trees, the winding stone 
wall and the serpentine trail that leads adown 
the mountain, are all hidden. The wind has gone 
to his rest; the birds are fluttering hither and 
thither; the flocks have come from the fold 
and are feeding on the alfalfa that is scattered 
about. The sturdy Indian scout has gone to see 
if the trail be clear for the return of the four- 
horse stage, because there is great danger down 
the mountain and through the gulches in this 
time of our first snow-fall. When the path is 
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THE 
Marlin 
Repeating Shotguns—12 and 16 gauges; 
(6 shots), solid frame and take-down; many 


grades and styles; with special models for trap King 0 
and field shooting, etc. Prices $19.50 to wa clear, piain language. No previous ex 








$95.00. The most extensive line of repeating @, profitable wor issrey aeriacse tas Youcan 

pp pan after 
guns in the world. Insist on a LZarlin. than in any other line. A Moun 

can be finished inan La, Deer Head eas for for 628.00 

Every ZZardin repeating shotgun has the Harlin iid top, ean be mounted perfectly in 
side ejector and closed-in breech. It can't freeze up with rain, 
snow or sleet, rain can’t run into the action and swell the shells SCOR reanE mat your eaen On ~qa 8 -.. aK | 
in magazine; dirt, leaves, twigs and sand are also excluded from eee 
the action. Simple, strong mechanism; one-third less ts than teach you how to mount ai! kinds of Birds, Animals, 
. rs Game Heads—tan skins f or beautiful rugs 


any other repeater. The double extractors pull any shell. Handles and garments, ete 


rapidly, guaranteed in shooting ability—and the automatic recoil ultion 
safety lock makes it the safest breech-loading gun built. We Guarantee Success oF Refund All J 


Thousands of successful Tiows rove our 
Do it now! Send three stamps postage and get our big catalog i got EXTREMELY 101 Low! sot y Sastre Tsstioution of tes 


of all Harlin repeating rifles and shotguns by return mail. 

FREE Write today for on bosatitty illustrated 

Lhe Lali FREE! ates ah 1 ood asoniem 
ne. ont 

in Firearms Co. of this wonderful ie d theftingly te 


49 Willow Street New Haven, Conn. make M' imavyout hanes fat valuable books. Your 
: address brings them to 


RAW FURS 


GOLDEN SEAL AND GINSENG 


YOUR SHIPMENTS SOLICITED 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—We have published an interesting booklet, entitled 


“FUR TRADE SECRETS” 


Which we will be pleased to mail you FREE for the asking. Also write 
for our up-to-the-minute Price List, which we will be pleased to 
mail Free to any reader of Sports Afield. Address the 


JOHN HALLAM FUR CO., 


Department M, 66 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 














In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention ‘‘Sports Afield.’’ 
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broken, I, with my thirty Indian boys, will 
enjoy coasting down the long decline that leads 
to the ford across the wild Owyhee River, and 
how pleased I would be if you, gentle reader, 
were here to draw my sled along the way; for 
I, like Lazy Ned, very much dislike to climb the 
tiresome hill. Such is life and its ways in the 
Land of the Lonesome Tybo (white man) in 
cold, lofty Nevada. B. S. BoTHWELL. 


_ 


LYON WINS THE COVETED E. C. CUP. 


Our esteemed friend, Geo. L. Lyon of Durham, 
N. C., has been making a great name for himself 
of late in trap-shooting circles, and his recent 
winning of the E. C. Cup has drawn general 
attention to his shooting skill. In the main 
event for this trophy, during the last day of the 
Westy Hogan tournament, at the close of the 
original competition it was found that Mr. Lyon 
and Lester German of Maryland were tied, and 
it was finally decided by the Du Pont Company 
that the tie should be shot off at 25 singles, 
25 under expert rules, and 10 pairs. Not for 


many years have we wtinessed so exciting a 
finish. Lyon and German each broke 25 straight 
of the singles; German led Lyon 21 to 19 in 
the expert rules contest, and of the 10 pairs that 








remained, Lyon missed his first target of his 
first pair—finishing with 19 out of 20 to Ger- 
man’s 16, This gave Mr. Lyon the E. C. Trophy, 
emblematic of the World’s Championship at 
Targets. 


SN as Rica Ae aaron 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


THE genuine hunter—the man who goes out 
into the mountains of Wyoming or the North 
Woods of Minnesota—knows the value of a really 
fine hunting knife. The occasional sportsman is 
apt to delude himself with the idea, ‘‘Oh! any 
old thing will do for a knife.’’ This type of 
hunter learns better by a lot of hard experiences. 
In this connection one instantly thinks of the 
Tatronife, manufactured under U. 8S. Patent by 
the Carlson-Lusk Hardware Co., Boise City, Idaho. 
An illustration of this capital knife appears in 
our advertising pages, but to know more about 
it you should send for their Tatronife folder. 
It is emphatically a good thing. 


* - * 


A SporTsMAN’s Exuisit of the fish and game 
of Louisiana will be one of the striking features 
of Louisiana’s officially conducted exhibit at the 
Chicago Land Show, Nov. 18 to Dec. 9. The 
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machinery of the State Government is behind this 
movement, and the Governor has named an Exhibit 
Commission to carry out the plan on an elaborate 
scale. The fish and game exhibited will be sup- 
plied by the Louisiana State Game Commission 
and is expected to prove of great interest to 
sportsmen generally. The exhibit will embrace 
many live specimens, including alligators, diamond- 
back terrapins, ducks, game birds, ete. There 
will be specimens of Louisiana’s game animals and 
all game fish, and the Commission will demonstrate 
the methods of hunting and fishing through 
lectures and lantern slides. 
* + a 

Every one of us who has ever been quail 
shooting with the man carrying a 30 or 32-inch 
barrel, full choke bore gun knows the troubles 
of a shooter so equipped. For quick work in 
thick cover you want a light, short barreled gun— 
an.idea that must have actuated the Marlin 
people in putting the new Marlin Field Gun on 
the market. This gun has a 25-inch barrel; bored 
modified choke. Stock and fore-arm are of a fine 
quality of walnut, with that pleasing dull oil 
finish (not showing every little scratch as does 
a more highly’ polished wood). Stock is 13% 
inches long, 1% inches drop at comb; 2 inches 
drop at heel, fitted with rubber butt plate. The 





NEW MARLIN FIELD GUN. 








Field Gun is made take-down and can be had in 
either 12 or 16 gauge—the weights being from 
6% to 7% pounds. These guns are fully de- 
scribed in the new Marlin 122-page catalogue, 
which will be sent free by the Marlin Firearms 
Co., 49 Willow street, New Haven, Conn., to any 
one mentioning Sports AFIELD and enclosing three 
cents postage. 

A NEAT little book of panoramic pictures of 
orchard and farm scenes in Colorado, Utah and 
New Mexico has just been issued by the Denver 
& Rio Grande Railway. Its title is The Land of 
Irrigation, and the illustrations, which comprise 
the greater part of the booklet, convey an ex- 
cellent idea of the various fertile valleys of the 
Rocky Mountain region. Ask Mr. Frank Wad- 
leigh, G. P. A., Denver, Colo., to kindly send you 
a free copy. 


Dr. Myron Boor, of Terre Haute, Ind., was 
hunting one day with his dog Nellie and fired into 
a flock of quail. The shot brought down a bird 
which fell into a ravine used as a dump for old 
tin cans, ete. Nosing about for the bird, Nellie 
discovered it in an old tea-kettle among the 
rubbish. She ran excitedly about the kettle— 
making ineffectual efforts to get the bird out of 
its queer resting place. Finding this impossible, 
she took the handle of the tea-kettle in her mouth 
and trotted off with it to her master. Upon 
reaching him, with much satisfaction she placed 
the kettle of bird at his feet. 











